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BABY INDIAN? 


What is 
a Caboose? 





PART OF A FREIGHT TRAIN? 


No, it is not a papoose, a calaboose, or 
a junior moose. The right answer is 
“Part of a freight train.” 

About 25,000 freight trains run over 
American railroads every day, and the 
last car on each one is a caboose, where 
the train conductor rides and has his 
“office” on the road. 

Take a good look at one of these 
trains. You'll see cars bearing the insig- 
nia of many different railroads—all 
moving together in one particular train 
over one particular railroad. Next week 
they'll be scattered all over the country; 
coupled up with different cars; loaded 
with different goods; moving on differ- 
ent railroads, hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands, of miles away. 


This universal interchange of cars 
means that any shipper on any railroad 
can load almost anything into a freight 
car, which can move through without 
unloading to any station on any other 
railroad in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico. 

And this 


railroad service is one of the most im- 


continent-wide, low-cost 
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2. A SMALL JAIL? 


4. A CALF MOOSE? 





portant reasons why American industry 
can produce more, and American people 
can live better, than any other people 
anywhere. 

All this doesn’t just happen. It takes 
a lot of organization, a lot of standardi- 
zation, a lot of cooperation. Much of 
this is accomplished through the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads—the 
mutual agency of the railroads for the 
betterment of all railroading. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC 
network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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by Florence Crannell Means 


Illustrated by RICHARD BAUER 


PART I 


LENA Trujillo scowled at the stars shining through 
E the cherry blossoms, and shivered in the unseason- 

able chill. She could not bear it if frost should ruin 
the sweet-cherry crop, and trap her for another year in this 
New Mexico village where her people had lived for three 
centuries. 

From the orchard she looked across the flat adobe roof 
of her house, down the canyon and on to the far twinkle of 
lights at Los Alamos, thirty miles away. Until Hiroshima, 
nobody had guessed that the Atomic Age was being born 
takes at Los Alamos. Now new experiments were in process 
there to enrich life instead of destroying it. Los Alamos 
was Day-After-Tomorrow. This village, El Mirador, was 
Day-Before-Yesterday. 

Asso- | Some Mirador people worked at Los Alamos, but Elena 
—the lacked two years of the required eighteen, so she must look 
= the farther afield for a job, perhaps to Colorado’s steel city, 

Pueblo, where her brother Emilio and Natan Ortega 
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Elena dropped to her knees, watch- 
ing the blackening western sky. If 
only the cherries could be saved! 





Beginning a new and different serial— 
about a Spanish-American girl who longs 


to escape life in her sleepy home town 
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worked. She often daydreamed of Pueblo. In her dreams sh« 
was flashingly beautiful, her cloudy gray eyes larger, her strong 
frame smaller, her heavy russet hair more shining. Though she 
did not know it, her face just missed loveliness, like a lamp 
that needed to be lighted, because it was usually misty with 
dreams or heavy with moods. 

In her dreams she was surrounded by flocks of friends, girls 
and boys, and always among the boys was a tall, dark one with 
haughty head and flashing black eyes. He resembled Natan 
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Ortega, but with a difference. The dream boy gazed at Elena 
like a lover in the movies, while the real Natan wouldn't ‘be 
caught mooning at her. She could even remember his saying, 
when she was six and he a lordly ten, “Do blow your nose, 
Elena, like a good girl, and quit tagging Emilio and me.” 
Natan was fond of her, as if she were an annoying little sister, 
but he did not admire her at all. 

Even with the help of the daydreams, she had decided that 
she could not bear another year in Day-Betore-Yesterday. In- 
stead of returning to school next fall, she would go to Pueblo 
and get a job. Her grandmother, with whom she lived, had 
finally consented. “Go, then! Go out from your home and 
those who love you.” Dofia Lucita had dried her eyes hastily 
on her apron with the words. 

“You know I would not leave you if vou needed me, Grand- 
mother, or if you needed the cherry money, either,” Elena had 
defended herself, a little too emphatically because of the small 
guilty feeling tugging at her heart. : 

One of her great-grandfather’s infrequent sales of a blanket 
had bought a supply of new yarn and paid the small taxes, 
leaving the cherry money for Elena’s clothes and bus fare. And 
now, for the first time in memory, frost threatened the cherries. 

Don Cirilo, the great-grandfather, had stood in the portal 
earlier that evening holding out a enarled, wet finger to test 
the wind. “Too still,” he had said, “and frost is in the air. Poor 
little cherry trees.” 

Startled, Elena had flown up the hill to the orchard, to see 
how cold it really was, and to watch the sky. The year had 
been dry—no rain, no snow storage in the mountains—and so 
only a feeble stream ran through the irrigation ditches. Water- 
starved, the trees were in poor shape to resist the cold. 

tain would prevent frost. That was why Elena hated to see 
the stars. Since she had come up here, to be sure, the western 
sky had clouded, but clouds so often emptied before reaching 
Mirador, or passed over without letting fall a drop of rain. 

Morosely she slumped at the 
foot of a tree and bowed her 
head on her knees. She could 
not bear another year here! Not 
that anyone could be finer than 
Grandmother and Great-Grand- 
father. Not that the high school 


was bad, as schools go. But 
Elena was unutterably bored 


with all the old familiar ways. 


She longed tor the exciting modern lite, the good times Emilio 
and Natan must be enjoving 

Daily the school bus carried six Mirador girls and boys down 
to Santa Lucia, ten miles away. But like Mirador, Santa Lucia 
seemed to have been sleeping since the first Spaniard settled 
there nearly four hundred years ago. Elena loved the principal, 
Sister Benedetta—all the high-school teachers were nuns—but 
school interested her so little that she yawned through recita- 
tions and passed only by the skin of her teeth. 
The 
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Plainly she could hear Sister Benedetta’s voice, gently scold- 
ing, as she waved Elena’s red-penciled examination paper, “But 
child, you are not so stupid as this. You have a good brain. 
What is the trouble?” 

“It is the crazy English we must use,” Elena had grumbled 
in excuse. 

“1 know English is hard, when you hear nothing but Spanish 
at home. But we are in the United States, after all, and should 
speak its language. That is one of the things which holds us 
back. We think we are still in ‘Old Spain.” 

Elena had heard travelers say that Spain itself is not so 
Spanish today as these New Mexico plaza towns. “Dota Lu- 
cita,” “don Cirilo,” were the everyday titles, more familiar and 
neighborly than “sefora Martinez,” “senor Lucero.” English 
was a foreign language, stiff on the tongue, and making lite 
harder. 

It might have been different if her brother and Natan jad 
stayed in the village. But as soon as they had finished high 
school, they had flown away, Natan’s mother and sisters with 
them. Their infrequent letters kindled Elena to new restless 
ness. Emilio’s pictured the gay life in Pueblo, with its wide 
streets, tall trees and parks, dances and movies—and thousands 
of Anglos, bursting with life and ambition and money. 


HE letters upset Elena, but the intervals between letters 
were worse, for then she suspected even more dances and 
movies and Anglos—Anglo girls. She would have followed her 
brother long before this if there had been money for her to 
make the start. Dona Lucita traded chilies, cherries, a goat, 
for staples at the store, but there was little cash, for don 
Cirilo rarely sold a blanket nowadays, and Emilio 
thought to send home any of his abundant dollars. And now, 
when the cherries had promised to rescue Elena, the weather 
had to turn upside down and destroy her hopes. 

Suddenly she jerked erect. A cold spatter had struck hei 
bowed neck. As she stared upward unbelievingly at the black 
ened sky, the rain splashed faster and faster. 
were saved! 

Elena scrambled the bank, the swift downpow 
drenching her. “Abuelita, Grandmother!” she cried exultantly 
as she leaped across the portal. 

Don Cirilo, mending the cedarwood fire in the corner fire 
place, screwed his shoulders around to peer at her from dim 
eves. “Your grandmother?” he said, in the flat tone of the deat 
“She went out to see to the beans and the newborn kids.” 

Perhaps because she meant to leave him so soon, Elena saw 
her great-grandtather with a fresh awareness. Past eighty and 
small, he was still straight, his hair sharply black and white. 
Above the imperious beak of his nose his eyes peered under 
bushy black brows. Elena thought how little her grandmother 
his only surviving child, resembled him. Dona Lucita, in her 
sixties, was one of the red Spanish and large-framed like Elena. 
Rheumatism and work had warped her hands, and her body 
had a forward pitch from always hurrying toward the next task 
Yesterday, for instance, with Elena’s help had 
cleaned this room, and today she had spent an hour on het 
knees, patching its doorstep with wet adobe 

Elena scornfully appraised the room. How old-fashioned it 
is, she thought disdainfully. Its ceiling was snowy muslin, its 
walls blue-painted clay. In one corner stood an immaculate 
bed, prim as if its lines had been drawn with ruler and com 
pass. The dresser opposite had photographs stuck all around 
its mirror—don Cirilo, dona Lucita, Elena’s dead parents and 
brothers and sisters, Elena and Emilio. 

“Here she comes!” don Cirilo interrupted Elena’s thoughts 

Then his face puckered anxiously and his hands shot out 
while the dog, Chepe, whined and shivered. Elena jerked 
around in time to see her grandmother pitch into the room on 
all fours. With a ery of alarm. the girl ran forward. 

“Let me be for a moment,” Lucita commanded 
Cautiously she wriggled her head and twisted about so that 
Then she tried to draw her feet into 
a more scemly position. “Oh, my knee!” she cried sharply. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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by Helen Gregutt 
Ilustrated by WILLIAM LUBEROPP 


OLLY Moran was enjoving the luxury of taking her time in 

front of the mirror. It wasn't often she had the small 
bedroom of the New York City apartment to herself, but be- 
cause of the pre-Christmas rush at the department store, her 
sister Marie was working after school as well as Saturdays. 
When every red curl was in place, Polly turned toward the 
little desk between the windows and swept aside Marie's col- 
lege books. 

From a locked drawer she pulled out her Christmas Club 
envelope. Fifty cents a week had been hard to save, but now 
it made a tidy sum—twenty-five dollars worth of baby sitting! 
She allowed herself the proud glow of achievement. Her prac- 
tical idea of budgeting had worked out beautifully. She was 
sure she was as right about Christmas, too. She thought about 
it seriously for a moment, remembering the family conclave 
over the high cost of living. 

“We'll have to go easy on Christmas this year,” Dad had said. 
“T hate to suggest it, but the business has to have every penny 
we can spare.” 

Polly had seen the gold belt and sandals she longed for go 
out of the window, along with all the other “extra specials” 
she had been anticipating. That was when the idea struck 
her. “Why don’t we skip all expensive presents, and the tree, 
holly—all the tinsel?” she had cried suddenly. “It’s kid stuff, 
and Marie and I are grown up and Tim’s married and on his 
own.” Her idea was that they should exchange lists of dollar 
gifts of practical things they needed, dispensing with the tree 
and all the other trimmings she called “tinsel.” ~ 

At first Ellen, Tim’s wife, had felt about it the way Mother 
looked. Mother's look had said Christmas was—well, Christimas! 
But Marie and Tim had approved, and Dad’s doubtful look 
had been mixed with relict. 

Polly’s brow furrowed as she absentmindedly pushed aside 
ten dollars of her money. Her idea had made it possible for 
her to keep most of her Christmas money for herself this year, 
but she needed it as never before. She had to have the gold 
belt and sandals in case Bert Cross asked her to the church 
party, and they would cost at least ten dollars. Then there 
was the gift for Bert, and it couldn’t be anything less than the 
Gershwin album that cost six dollars. In a rush of confidence, 
she had told Marie about Bert and the gift album. 

“But suppose he doesn’t give you a Christmas present?” 
Marie had questioned. 

“He will—He must,” Polly told herself fiercely. It was the 
one thing that would prove she was really his girl. oie could 
see herself handing a square white box to her best friend, Bar- 
bara Schmidt, and saving offhandedly, as though it were of 
no importance, “This is the friendship ring Bert gave me.” Bar- 
bara would understand. A Christmas gift from « boy 
ship ring—said something special. 

Hadn't Bert asked her to go with him tomorrow afternoon to 


a friend- 
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The world was full of holly and 


look at the Christinas windows of the big department stores? 
Polly was sure it must be a ruse so that he could find out 
What she really wanted as a gift. The thought cheered her 
and she concentrated again on her work. On a fresh piece of 
paper she wrote: Christmas List. Bert’s name came first, with 
the album afterit, and she set aside six dollars. The gold belt 
and sandals for hie rselt were second, 

Swiftly, then, she wrote the names of Mother, Dad, Tim, 
Ellen, the baby, Marie, Barbara Schmidt, and put out one 
dollar for each. She chewed on her pencil meditatively. As 
the little stack of money grew, the balance divided alarmingly 
She was 

Grab bag for school, she wrote reluctantly—and, even more 
slowly, Thelma. She added a question mark to that name and 
frowned at it. 

“Schoolwork?” her mother’s voice interrupted sympathetically 
list,” Polly glumly. “I know 


going to come dangerously near to being flat broke. 


“Christmas answered don't 
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Polly 
Bert 
“Just 


tried to loiter 
steered her up 
look at this 


along, but 
to a window. 
one.” he said 


tinsel and gaiety—but the Morans were going without 


whether Thelma is giving me a gift or not. If she does, I'l have 
to have one for her. But if I spend the money and then she 
doesn’t—” Polly’s voice trailed off. 

“Do you want to give her a present?” Mother sounded 
puzzled. 

Polly looked up in time to catch the expression on her 
mother’s face—the same bewildered expression she had worn 
during the family conclave when Polly had ruled out “tinsel.” 

“That’s not the point,” Polly began evasively, and then she 
stopped. Some things were hard to explain. 

“IT thought that was precisely the point about gifts,” Mother 
said, and left the room, her face closed in a way that was 
unlike her. 

Polly filled in her list methodically but unenthusiastically. 
Tie for Dad; socks for Tim; bath powder for Ellen and Marie; 
scarf for Barbara—Polly paused. Mother hadn’t given them her 
list yet, and Christmas was almost here. 


The 
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“Hello, moneybags.” a voice teased from the doorway. 

“Hi!” Polly greeted her brother Tim. “Ellen with you?” 

“She’s home with the baby—as usual,” Tim answered shortly, 
and abruptly disappeared from the doorway. 

Polly's eyes followed his thin figure. She had meant to ask 
Marie about Tim and Ellen, but there was always so much to 
do and think about. They used to be full of laughter and 
bubbling gaiety, but since the baby came they never went any- 
where together, and they looked tired and almost cross. 

Suddenly Polly’s Christmas list seemed about as inviting as a 
list of school supplies. Abruptly she folded it and the money 
together and put them away. Then she drifted toward the 
living room where Mother, Dad, and Tim sat talking. 

“Are you and Ellen having a tree for the baby?” Dad was 
asking. 

Tim snorted. “There’s hardly enough room for the baby in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HE high wheels of the stagecoach splashed through the 

shallow stream and flung drops of cold water through 

the open window upon the passengers. The slender, dark- 
haired girl in the corner seemed not to feel the splattering. 
Her bright eyes stared dreamily at the floor of the coach, as 
though it were a stage upon which some fairy drama was 
unfolding exclusively for her. 

As indeed there was. For eleven weary days she had 
forded rivers, felt the chill air of Kentucky mountaintops, the 
heat of Tennessee lowlands, the ceaseless shake and rumble 
of the creaking coach. Cincinnati and her home were far 
behind her. Elizabeth Blackwell was close to her destination 
—closer to her destiny. Her arrival at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, this 27th day of June in 1845 would mark the first blazing 
of a trail down which thousands of other young girls would 
one day march proudly. But Elizabeth—“Bet”—already had 
learned that for her the path would be rocky. 

She thought of the string of circumstances that had set her 
on this bold mission. Watching the floor boards, only vaguely 
aware of the jouncing of the coach, she saw herself back in 
Cincinnati, in the very room where her friend Mary lay bed- 
ridden. “Waiting to die,” Mary had told her. 

“Mary! You mustn't say such things!” Bet remonstrated. 

Mary smiled wanly. “You know as well as I that no one _re- 
covers from—from this sort of cancer.” She turned wide, full 
eyes upon Bet. “Perhaps you could help, Bet. Bet—why don’t 
you study medicine?” 

Bet leaned toward her incredulously. “Me? 
Why, Mary!” The very thought was ridiculous. 
Mary was very ill. 

“Why not, Bet? You're young, healthy, and smart. 
saw anyone who likes to study as much as you do, 
have plenty of time.” 

“Mary, Mary! You can’t know what you're saying! In the 
first place, I absolutely deplore everything connected with the 
human body. I couldn’t stand looking at a single page in a 
medical book. Besides, my favorite studies are history and 
metaphysics.” She patted Mary's hand, thin and pale against 
the blue comforter. “It’s time for me to go now, but I'll be 
back tomorrow.” She started for the door. 

“Bet—” 

“Yes?” 

“You could do so much good, Bet.” 
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_ by Harry Edward Neal 


When Elizabeth Biackwell set out to 


be a doctor, nothing could stop her! 


Bet smiled and shook her head as she went out. A few days 
later Mary died, but her plea lived on in Bet’s mind. As she 
helped with the housework, as she read and walked and talked 
—even as she slept—she thought about Mary’s absurd sugges- 
tion. For days and weeks she struggled to push it from her 
brain. But it oozed back, and little things kept making it big- 
ger. As she strolled past the hospital, for instance, she saw the 
cold windows and felt the suffering behind them. She had seen 
the windows often, but they were merely pieces of glass. A 
funeral procession made her wonder whether a life might have 
been prolonged. The family doctor, whipping his horse to rush 
to some ailing patient—could he help? Would he be in time? 
The thought she tried to fight fought back, and won. She ac- 
cepted a position to teach school in Asheville, where she hoped 
to study medicine with the principal, who had been a doctor. 


A young medical student at the New York 
Infirmary in one of the first anatomy classes 
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And now, here she was on the coach, approaching her future. 

After her arrival, it did not take Bet many weeks to realize 
that the school principal was not sympathetic. Women belonged 
in the home, not in the professional world, said he. But she 
wasn't discouraged. Looking elsewhere for help she found 
it in Charleston, South Carolina, where she went in 1846 to 
teach at a fashionable boarding school, In Charleston she 
met Dr. Samuel H. Dickson, a kindly physician who admired 
the girl for her pluck and determination, He agreed to teach 
her what he could about medicine. 

For months she read the doctor’s medical books, listened 
as he talked about his patients, plied him with scores of 
questions, and filled notebooks with the answers. She learned 
that the human body is the most complex, most amazing 
machine in the world. She learned how it is built, how its 
joints work, how the muscles function, how the blood circulates, 
how the stomach works, and the heart, the kidneys, the liver. 
Night after night she sat in her room studying, and waiting for 
the day when she would feel ready to apply for admission to 
a medical college. To practice medicine she would need a 
medical degree. She couldn’t get that from Dr. Dickson. 
She must get her degree as men got theirs—by completing a 
course in an accredited medical school. No woman had yet 
done such a thing. Early in 1847 she broached the subject 
to Dr. Dickson, 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, “I think you could qualify for 
admission well enough. But—” He pulled at the lobe of one 
ear, 

“But what?” 

Gently he grasped her long, slender fingers. “You know 
what. Your trouble will be finding a school that’s broad- 
minded enough to admit a female to study medicine. You 
know how people feel. It isn’t going to be easy for you to suc- 
ceed, Bet.” 

“But you really think I’m ready?” 

iia. 

“Then we'll soon find out about the schools.” 

Bet found out. She found that Dr. Dickson’s prediction was 
correct. She wrote letter after letter. She asked, pleaded, 
almost begged for admission. Twelve earnest letters she 
sent to as many medical colleges. One by one the answers 
came back, “We sincerely regret. . .” until eleven had replied. 
When no answer came to the twelfth letter, Bet was on the 
verge of surrender. The twelfth would be the same as all 
the others, she felt sure, especially since it had gone to tiny 
Geneva University, at Geneva, New York, The small-town 


The New York Infirmary for Women and Children 


which was first opened in 1857 by the Blackwell sisters 
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school would undoubtedly reflect the small-town attitude 
toward women who worked, 

Geneva University’s School of Medicine, if Bet only knew it, 
was already under fire by the peaceful citizens ot Geneva. 
The medical class consisted of about 150 young men who 
insisted upon mixing mirth with their medicine. Their “fun” 
frequently bordered on riot, and drew caustic comment from 
the townspeople. 

“It’s positively disgraceful,” some declared. “It’s just terrible 
the way they carry on.” 

“Indeed it is,” said others. “What sort of a medical school 
is this?” 

“Tt isn’t a medical school, it’s an insane asylum, if you ask me.” 

“Well, then, let’s do something about it. We shall warn 
the faculty that if this disgraceful yelling and carrying-on 
doesn’t stop we shall ask to have the school closed as a public 
nuisance!” 

So the letters of protest flowed into the office of Dean 
Charles A. Lee. Then one day a different kind of letter arrived, 
a letter from a Miss Elizabeth Blackwell applying for admission 
to the Medical School. At first the dean scoffed at the applica- 
tion, and tossed the letter aside until he had time to write a 


refusal. He read a few more complaints. Then he read Bet’s 
letter again. It was a nice letter—earnest, sincere, intelligently 
written, He summoned the faculty members. 


HE next morning the October sunshine polished the black 
shoes of Dean Lee as he stood before the medical students 
and waited for them’ to quiet down. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the University has received a most 
extraordinary request.” He held up Bet’s letter. “A young— 
ahem—a young lady has applied for admission to the Medical 
School.” Mouths popped open. The boys looked at one another 
quickly and squinted suspiciously at the dean. Then a shout 
broke the silence. ‘The students applauded and whistled. The 
dean winced and waved his hands in the air, The noise 
subsided. 

“The faculty does not particularly wish to admit her,” he 
went on. There were groans. “I regret to say that your activ- 
ities of late have not been commendable. We have had 
numerous complaints from many citizens, and you have been 
warned repeatedly that drastic action will become necessary 
unless some correction is made. In other words, your conduct 
is not of the sort becoming gentlemen, and there is thus con- 
siderable doubt as to whether or not it would be fair to permit 
a lady to join you in your studies.” (Continued on page 42) 


An interested group in the general lecture room of the 
Women’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary 


Illustrations courtesy of the New York Infirmary 
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Cue Chih 


by Marjorie Yourd Hill 


Illustrated by SYLVIA HAGGANDER 


To Coco, it seemed preposterous that a midwinter 


island reunion could solve her family’s problem 


F Father came at all, Coco was afraid, it would only be 
from a sense of duty. And that was hardly the spirit to 
start a winter holiday. You ought to feel enthusiastic, as 

the kids did. Coco watched the giggling capers of Janie and 
Tom—her sister, eleven, and brother, nine—and wished she 
could share their high spirits. 

They were prancing around the wharf in constant danger of 
slipping into the icy sea, so excited about this winter visit to 
the island summer home, which they had not seen since before 
the war, that they had gone quite insane. The fact that 
Christmas was only four days away made them crazier. 

Mother had given up trying to calm them. She was sitting 
quietly inside the boat company’s heated office, a gloved finger 
tap-tap-tapping on the arm of her chair, and her lovely gray 
eyes seeking the inland road again and again. The boat was 
due to leave for Spruce Island in half an hour and Father was 
not here yet. 

The three-man crew was loading mail and supplies for Spruce 
Village, with the help of Coco’s fifteen year old brother, Peter. 
The northeast wind lashed the bay into steely waves. It was 
wild weather to be going out to the island. Greg, a year older 
than Coco, and a freshman at Harvard, pulled his coat collar 
up as he paced the wharf uneasily. 

He stopped beside Coco now and said, “Looks as if quite 
a storm is blowing up. We might have such a bad spell that 
the boat would stop running, and I couldn’t get back for the 
New Year’s Eve party with Doug and the gang.” 

“I know.” Coco nodded, thinking of her own secret plan. 
“I don’t see why we couldn’t have had this family reunion at 
some more accessible place.” 

She shivered and turned back into the grateful warmth of 
the office. Her mother flashed a nervous smile, and Coco felt 
a twinge of pity. Mother was always waiting. Maybe Father 
was never sure about time and place because he was an 
artist. Maybe that’s why their whole family life was odd. 

Coco remembered family discussions last spring. They had 
been living at Grandmother Lawson’s then, all except Greg 
and Peter, who were in prep school. In anticipation of Father's 
return to civilian life from the Army, Mother had achieved the 
miraculous: the promise of an apartment in New York City. 
Father, of course, would get back his old position with the 
McDufty and Neal advertising agency. 

Mother had not understood at first what Father meant when 
he said, “No, not ‘of course’.” 

“All right,” she agreed reasonably, “there’s Carmichael and 
Stratford. They're a bigger firm, anyway. Uncle Ned has 
connections there. He can get you in.” 

Father shook his head, his eyes tired. “That’s just as bad. 
I mean I'd like to be through with all that for good.” 

“You mean give up your art work completely?” Mother 
cried, and everybody at the table stared. 

Father explained, “No, but I'd like to retrieve what I gave 
up years ago. I’m not sure that I can do it, but I want to 
take time out to give it a try.” 

Coco remembered vaguely that long ago Father had had a 
studio as a struggling young artist, but with five children to 
feed, clothe, and educate, he had been persuaded to accept 
the financial security of a job as art director of McDuffy and 
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“You said the pose reminded you of something, 
Father,” Coco said. “I’ve been wondering what” 


Neal. Now, it seemed, he regretted having given up his por- 
trait painting and wanted to return to it again. 

So the family plans were rearranged. Father set out alone 
for Taos to paint; Greg and Peter got jobs on a farm for the 
summer; Mother found an opportunity to act as housemother 
and counselor at a school which ran a summer camp, just 
the thing for her and the younger two. And Coco was disposed 
of simply by staying on at Grandmother’s, Everybody seemed 
to like the arrangements except Coco, who considered herself 
stuck in a deadly hole, and her life at a standstill. 

Until she met Fizz Bates, that is. Fizz was in Mericassett 
visiting his married sister in his old home town. Grandmother 
shook her head when Coco first mentioned him, so after that 
Coco discreetly said little about the rides in his roadster and 
the drugstore meetings. She kept his wonderful letters secret, 
too, and her latest scheme for the New Year holidays. She'd 
bring that up at a propitious moment. If Greg had freedom 
to go and come as he pleased, she could, too. If every one in 
the family was going his own way and leading his own life, 
she would, too, This idea of a family reunion in midwinter, on 
an island inhabited only by a score or so of fishing families, was 
preposterous. 

Mother had insisted on it, though. Not Grandmother’s 
horrified exhortations, nor the wagging of Mericassett tongues 
had stopped her. Only Father’s refusal to come could have 
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caused the pian to fall through. Mother had explained herself 
at Grandmother's only yesterday when she brought Janie and 
Tom down from boarding school. 

Coco was stacking the luncheon dishes in the kitchen, but 
when she caught a queer note in Mother's voice she stopped 
scraping and piling. 

Mother said with a little catch in her breath, “But, Mother, 
you don’t understand! This family just has to be together again 
in our own home before it’s too late. We've lived around so 
much with other people during the war and after, and been 
so separated, that I think—well, if we don’t get together in a 
place of our own soon—” The rest of the sentence sounded as 
if stopped by a sob. 

Coco silently slid a Haviland cup off its saucer and meticu- 
lously dumped out a few tea leaves. Her own throat felt tight, 
but she told herself it was already too late. Weren't they all 
set on lives of their own choosing—both she and Greg, as well 
as Father? 

But she couldn’t help wondering now, if it had been fear 
of just that which had made Mother so worried. 

The captain barged in, scowling at a sheaf of papers. 

“You the lady ordered the Franklin stove from Searles for 
your house out to the island?” 

Mother nodded. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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These patterns, especially designed for 
readers of this magazine, may be purchased 
from The American Girl, Pattern Dept., 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. 
W hen ordering, enclose 25c for each pattern 
(sorry, no C.0.D.s) and state size. We pay 
postage. For handy, clip-out order blank, 
turn to page 45. 
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1766: A one-dress wardrobe in itself. with the dif- 
ferent accessories which are included in the pattern 

detachable collar and cuffs, peplum, sash, scarf, tie. 
Sizes 12-18. For size 16 dress. 3% yards 39” fabric 


9299: Here is a chance to use your favorite color 
combinations—with long. three-quarter, or short 
sleeves. Sizes 11-17. For size 13 you will need 2% 
vards 39” material. with 1% yards 39” for contrast 


%106: The shoulder-to-shoulder collar of this two- 
piece dress, designed for sizes 10-16, is flattering and 
very smart. For size 12 you will need 414 yards of 
35” material plus %4 yard of 35” fabric for contrast 
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Each pattern 25¢ 


4920 


45.40: Smartly simple square-necked jumper makes 
a perfect companion for the softly feminine ruffled 
blouse. Sizes 11-17. Material needed for size 13: 
for jumper, 2 yards 54”; for blouse, 24, yards 35” 


1920: Bias trim swooping down from a crisp bow 
at the back gives the apron effect, and the little 
stand-up collar of the yoke is also high style. Comes 
in sizes 10-16. Size 12 requires 4 yards 39” material 


98336: Nothing could be easier to make than this 
dress for there are only four main pattern parts. 
Equally good-looking in rich crepe or rustly taffeta, in 
sizes 11-17. Size 13 calls for 444 yards 39” fabric 
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by Sallie Sewell 


Drawings by JERRY CUMMINS 


For party fun, have you tried 
reading handwriting? A diploma 


in graphology isn’t necessary! 


HEN dad came in, Judy was 
lying on the floor, almost hid- 
den by the surrounding books. 

“What is it this time, Judy? Aviation? 
Or are you back to bugs?” 

“Neither one, Dad. It’s graphology. 
Want your handwriting analyzed? I 
have to get some practice before our 
school carnival. Please be a darling and 
write something on this piece of paper— 
anything at all will do.” 

Dad took out his pen and wrote, “My 
daughter is a pesky nuisance, but I like 
her,” and Judy went to work. She 
couldn't remember much of what she 
had learned during the frantic after- 
noon’s cram session, and dived into the 
books again. 

Dad waited patiently for a_ while. 
Then he said, “Maybe you know your 
old papa well enough to make some 
good guesses! Come on over and try.” 

As she perched on the arm of his 
chair, Judy remembered the hours she 
used to spend here during grammar 
school when arithmetic became too dif- 
ficult for her. Then she got an idea. 

“This heavy line,” she said pompous- 
ly, looking closely at the writing, “shows 
that you are a person with very positive 
opinions. If you learned to do arithmetic 
problems one way, you think they should 
always be done that way. If night par- 
ties ended at nine o’clock when you went 
to high school, you think they should 
end at the same time for your children.” 

Dad laughed. “Check,” he said. “I 
think you've got’ the point all right, 
Judy.” 

The point Judy discovered is a key 
one, of course, for girls who want to use 
handwriting analysis, as they would use 
palm-reading or psychological quizzes, 











for fun at a party or carnival. It is simply 
this: Learn all you can of the lingo and 
general principles, but don’t expect to 
uncover deep secrets from the curves 
and slants of your friends’ penmanship. 
For even if you give several hours of 
serious attention to the big books, you 
can't fathom in one afternoon principles 
which the experts have spent lifetimes to 
discover. There are many _ responsible 
authorities in the field of handwriting 
analysis, as well as many quacks, and the 
girl who is playing a party game would 
not want to be confused with either. 

Another good hint is this: try to com- 
bine what your friends like to hear about 
themselves with the truth. Think over 
the friends who are going to be at the 
party and consider just what traits they 
have that you like. Don’t go in for idle 
flattery, but if you can’t think of things 
about them that you really like, turn this 
job over, quick like a rabbit, to some- 
body else. For games of this kind should 
never be used to tell people unpleasant 
things about themselves. 


y ITH these points in mind, you're now 

ready for action, First, let’s say that 
you, like Judy, have been elected graph- 
ologist for the coming school bazaar and 
that you need a booth. Maybe your grocer 
can scare up a packing case big enough 
to do the trick, or maybe a raid in your 
attic will yield a cardboard clothes closet, 
or some old draperies which are expend- 
able for décor. You might use a gypsy 
fortuneteller’s booth, or the Oracle of 
Delphi cave, or a Wizard of Oz motif. 
Inside you'll need a table and two chairs, 
a fat pad of unlined paper, plenty of 
sharp pencils, and a sample sentence for 

(Continued on page 47) 
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by Carol Daneis 


Photograph by S. B. Kohn 


ive wonderful Ways to say Merry Christmas, 
id a gift of glamour to the holic 


nsemble features me coot, cuticle oil, remover, match./ 
ne. A leak- i ip . $2.50, The May Co., Los Angeles” 
eather pouch holds 
t Hartford, for $3.50 


ooth”’ gift kit includes 
g tale, matching bubbly 
sochet, and a bottle of ; ene 
Ps, Cirtcinnati, $2.95 complete 5, Helena Rub 
Gre keyed to hair coloring! Your four 
Wize” means well-groomed nails. dangle from a key chain with o metal 
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When they ask what you want most all of, find your 


answer in this special selection of gifts—for you 


by June Beekelman 


Drawings by BORIS GIVOTOVSKY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY S. B. KOHN 
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A superbly tailored wool-flannel robe by Fairway for young-teen sizes 
10-14, In red, gray, or navy, it costs about $17 at Bonwit Teller, Philadelphia 


18 






“Teen-tainer”’ — Buxton’s morocco 
billfold has a place for almost ev- 
erything! It’s about $5, plus 20% 
tax at Bloomingdale’s, New York 


The practically unresistable angora 
sweater by Hi-Girl! For teen’ sizes 10-16, 
and about $11 at Heironimus, Roanoke 





Sherbrooke’s corduroy raincoat lined in 
plaid cotton, found at the Hecht Co., 
Washington D.C. Priced at about $22.50, 
it’s made for young-teen sizes 10-14 
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Fuzzy angora mittens by Wear- 
Right in pastel or bright colors. 
Small, medium, or large. About 
$2.50 at McCutcheon’s, New York 


Exciting gilt ideas for those favorite people on your list— 





ideas priced right for a young purse al Christmastime 


P. 
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Werthley’s jeweled butterfly pins—pol- 
ished gold finish. The trio for $2, plus 
20% tax, at lord & Taylor, New York 





\ 
\ 
J hy 
By California Footwear, these quilted 
plastic-fabric scuffs with bunny-fur trim. A fireman’s nightshirt of bright red flannelette, warm and comfortable. By 
Sizes 3-8, $1.98 at Jordan Marsh, Boston Slumbertogs, in teen sizes 10-16, and about $7 at Abrc*am & Straus, Brooklyn 
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Corduroy for skating—flared skirt with con- 
trasting lining and a cozy vest. By Fairway, 
in young-teen sizes 10-14, about $17 complete 
at B. Forman, Rochester. Sweater by Hi-Girl 





Smart ski jacket of water-repellent poplin, 
about $15; contrasting poplin  ski-pants, 
about $9. Both by Worcester Classics, in 
teen sizes, 10-16, at Halle Bros., Cleveland 


All hats by Madcaps, gloves by Wear-right 
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Hi-Girl’s wool turtleneck sweater, Rout $7, worn 
with plaid wool slacks by Fairway, 9. Both 
in teen sizes 10-16 at Saks Fifth Avennemp von 


—_ terFepellent corduroy jacket lined b ith 
ae Heod is detachable. By To-Ed, in yout 
"T0114. about $19 at Abraham & 4 
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IVE a bit of yourself 

this Christmas! Your 

time, your iagenuity, 

your flair for tying a perky 

bow, are what add up to the 

real holiday spirit. And a 

gift from willing hands counts 

for more than all the price 
tags in the shops. 

Here, and in your AMERI- 

cAN Girt Recipe File No. 13, 

are Christmas candy, cooky, 


bread, fruitcake, and other 
recipes—all easy, quick, and 
inexpensive. 


They're fun to give and fun 
to get, particularly when de- 
livered with an extra touch of 
thoughtfulness. For example, 
an inexpensive, plastic knitting box might 
seem paltry for your best friend, but not 
if it’s filled with melt-in-your-mouth 
homemade candies. A woven bread or 
roll basket, that costs about a quarter, 
might seem inadequate for newly-wedded 
Aunt Sal, but not if you fill it with crispy 
cookies or a loaf of fresh date bread. 
Other attractive containers can be made 
from a breakfast-tray creamer-and-sugar 
set; an antique sugar bowl from a second- 
hand shop (cheap because the cover is 
gone, but still perfect for old-fashioned 
bouquets); a squat bean pot; gay plastic 
kitchen bowl—plus candy boxes and ice- 
cream containers re-covered 
in Christmas paper. 

In wrapping gifts of food, 
be lavish in the use of ruffled, 
lace-paper doilies and trans- 
parent cellophane. Let the 
food show through if you 
want. Top off your package 
with sprigs of fresh greens; 
tiny, tinkling bells; huge, im- 
pudent bows. 

MAGIC FONDANT 
2% cup sweetened condensed milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
(approximately) 


Basic 
meats, 


Blend condensed milk and 
vanilla. Add confectioners’ 
sugar gradually, and continue 
mixing until smooth and 
creamy. Use the fondant in 
any of the following ways: 
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Photographs by Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
Pack holiday sweets with imagination! 
pot, antique sugar bowl makes a fine, useful container 


by Judith Miller 
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MORE RECIPES 


Send for your thirteenth AMERICAN 
Recipe File today! More Christmas-goody 


are what you will find in this loose-leaf illus- 


trated folder. It's one of the series that 


want to bind together for your very own AMER- 
ICAN GIRL Cookbook. First through twelfth fold- 
ers are still available, so bring your collection 
up to date now. Send us 6c for each folder you 
want, and don’t forget to enclose a large, self- 
stamped envelope for every two 
folders you order. Please use the handy coupon 


addressed, 


on page 27. 


The binder for the AMERICAN GIRL Recipe 
Files is now ready. For information on how to 


get it, see page 43. 
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ideas 


you'll 








“Magic Fondant”—plus colored sugar, fruit, nut 
and tiny candies—produces many 


festive goodies 








Christmas Cutouts: On a 
bread or cake board lightly 
sprinkled with confectioners’ 


gon sugar, pat fondant out to 


thickness of 4”. With a sharp 
knife (and a paper pattern if 
you wish) cut out fondant in 
Christmas shapes such as stars, 
trees, Santas, wreaths, or just 
small circles which you deco- 
rate with tiny candies, colored 
sugar, bits of candied cherries 
or other fruit. Allow candies 
to dry on board for two or 
three hours before packing or 
using. If desired, fondant may 
be colored with a few drops 
of vegetable coloring after it 
has been mixed. Form fon- 
dant into small balls and press a halved 
nut on top. Or if you like, you can press 
the fondant between two nut halves. 
Nut Rolls: Spread chopped nut meats 
on a board and drop fondant by large 
tablespoonfuls on them. Work nuts into 
surface of fondant with kneading motion. 
Form into a roll and wrap in wax paper. 
Chill in refrigerator for 3 hours or longer, 
then cut into slices with sharp knife. 
Christmas Cherries: Make a cross in the 
top of a candied cherry, taking care not 
to cut all the way through. Fill center 
with small ball of fondant, pressing cut 
edges of cherry back carefully, to re- 
semble the petals of a flower. 
Stuffed Fruits: Prunes, dates, 
and figs are all delicious when 
stuffed with fondant. Pre- 
pare prunes and figs by steam- 
ing them in a covered colan- 
der or coarse strainer over a 
kettle of boiling water for 5 to 
10 minutes, or until plump 
and tender. Carefully remove 
the stones from the prunes 
and dates, and make slits in 
the sides of the figs. Stuff with 
plain fondant or fondant 
mixed with shredded coconut 
or chopped nuts, Coat stuffed 
fruits with sugar, if desired, 
by shaking 5 or 6 at a time in 
a paper bag containing 's cup 
of granulated sugar, adding 
more sugar as necessary. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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WORDS BETWIXT AND BETWEEN al ADD - A - LETTER 
BY GERARD MOSLER : BY ELEANOR M. MARSHALL 
® The problem here is to fill in the correct middle letter in ® To play this game, add F to the word whose definition 
each of the words in the left-hand column, so that the word is given to make a new word whose first letter always 
formed corresponds to one of the definitions in the right- is F. Example: Add F to a word meaning to be indis- 
hand column. For example: in 1, add T and get ate (consumed). posed, and get a word meaning to go brankrupt: ail-fail. 
1. Auk Point 1. Add F to a word meaning capable and get a fairy tale. 
. 2. Add F to a word meaning ointment and get a party. 
2. T-E Lair 3. Add F to a word meaning luxuriant and get outspoken. 
3. D—N Article 4. Add F to a word meaning to whip and get a burst of light. 
4. B—D Cunning 5. Add F to a word meaning a hazard and get a search of 
one’s person. 
: 5. &-U on 6. Add F to a card and get a word meaning countenance 
, 6. L—T Formerly 7. Add F to a body of water and get a particle of snow. 
| 7. 0-8 Attempt 8. Add F to a word meaning inferior and get a posy. 
: 8. T—P Giese 9. Add F to a word meaning motion and get a clique 
. 10. Add F to a word meaning anger and get a blaze. 
5 9. I-E Bird 11. Add F to a word meaning breezy and get an elf. 
. 10. R—T Evil 12. Add F to a word meaning stiff and get very cold. 
r 11. E-D Cinsiiieate 13. Add F to a word meaning to change and get to hesitate. 
V 2 14. Add F to a word meaning to grease and get the weapon 
Ss 12. A—O Allow of a fencer. 
it 13. S—N Rodent 15. Add F to a word meaning consumed and get your destiny. 
a 16. Add F to a word meaning limping and get a sheet of fire 
1 yew en 17. Add F to a word meaning to rant and get fragile. 
. 15. S—Y Mineral 18. Add F to illumination and get a journey by air. 
ts 
se 
tO 
n. 
T. 
r, 
FLOWERS IN HIDING ANIMAL MATCHES 
ne 
ot BY GERARD MOSLER BY GERARD MOSLER 
cr © If you eliminate one letter from each of the words ® Each word in the left-hand column matches 
ut listed below, the remaining letters in each row will one word in right-hand column, so that the name 
re- result in the name of a flower. For example: By re- of an animal will result through correct linkage. 
oY. moving from 1 the letters E, 1, and O respectively, you Example: | matches with e and results in ante- 
es, get larkspur. How many of the flowers in hiding can lope. How many animals can you discover in 
en you find? A score of 9-10 is excellent; 7-8 good. this way? A score of 8 and over is excellent. 
re- 1. Lea Irks Pour 1. Ant a) Her 
m- 2. Pent Unit An 2. Be b) Chuck 
an- 3. Tan Emu Once 3. Don ¢) Hog 
ra 4. Bout Tear Coup 4. Go d) On 
to 5. Crow Sal Imp 5. Man e) Elope 
mp 6. Sever Lags Thing 6. Mar f) Aver 
ve 7. She Art Hear 7. Pant g) Drill 
nes 8. Howl lay Chock 8. Wood h) Key 
in 9. Shy Ace Ninth 9. Bis i) At 
ith 10. Forks Myth Via 10. Rein j) Ten 
ant 11. Stub Ear Pose 11. Hedge k) Deer 
nut 
fed 
red, 
e in 
cup 
ling 
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3) Answers on page 47 
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ROLLER SKATES 


Give him or her... The Gift .. . long to 
be remembered. Enjoy ““cuicaGo” qual- 
ity backed by 40 years of Leadership. 

FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free “How to Roller Skate" Book- 
let. Gold F. Skate Club Pin sent for 10c, 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATECO. 


Miors. of Rink & Sidewalk Roller Skates 
Industrial Fuses—Serew Machine Products 


4423 W. Lake St Chicago 24, Ill. 







Send 15¢ 
for the famous 

Northland Ski Manual) 
or, write for free booklet) 


. a 
NORTHLAND SKIS 


Pack the season with thrills. Get yourself a 
pair of Northlands, slip into those slick new 
ski clothes and take off for a hill. Join the 
crowd at the top with skis the experts use— 
Northlands. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Supplier te the U. §. Olympic Ski Team 
*% 83 MERRIAM *4RK «© ST.PAUL 4, MINNESOTA & 
. ——a 


Guard against 
perspiration odor 
this better way 


Why endure strong 
smelling soaps, 
when a daily bath 
with fragrant, mild 
Cuticura Soap 
leaves you feeling 
wonderfully clean 
and confident! Fin- 
ish with luxurious- 
ly fragrant Cuticura 
Talcum to absorb 
and deodorize perspiration, assure long 
lasting daintiness. Buy Cuticura Soap and 
Talcum at druggists today! 


CUTICURA 
al) Sy V4) 


FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, brass and copper craft, etc. Write for 
catalog A 12-48 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, tt. 
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Eight Practical, Pretty Gifts 
fer the Heuse—All Under $3 


« lp 
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Light your way to bed with a delightful, 
old-fashioned brass candlestick. Its 
detachable snuffer puts out the flame. $2.95 
at Joanne Bent, 45 Grove Street, New York City 14 







Here's a pair of crystal salt 

and pepper shakers with a new twist. 
There's ‘Blue Magic” in the cap to 
guard your salt from moisture and 
keep it free-flowing always. 

At Crane's Gift Shop, 419 East 
57th Street, New York 
it’s 


Brass trivet, of quaint Colonial design, is uscful 
under hot plates—and decorative between 
meals. $1.95 at Art Colony Industries, 69 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 3 


This. delightful sea- 
horse cap lifter 
and boftle top is guar- 
anteed to keep the fizz 
in your coke. Send 
$1.60 to Joanne Bent 
45 Grove Street, New 
York City 14, and it's 
yours 
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For kitchen convenience, here’s a com- 
bined wax-paper and paper-towel 
dispenser. White, yellow, or red 
metal, $1.95 at Gotham Gifts, 67-85 
Exeter Street, Forest Hills, New York 







This roomy, red shoe- 
shine box, with han- 
dy footrest, is 
made of wood, 
charmingly hand- 
painted in gay col- 
ors. It's $2.95 at 
Gotham Gifts, 67- 
85 Exeter Street, For- 
est Hills, New York 


Attractive hanging container—with a favorite plant, 
bouquet of flowers, or greens—lends a decorator 
touch to any soom! Both flowerpot and wall 
bracket are made of gleaming, hammered copper, 
and the cost is $2.75 complete, at Art Colony In- 
dustries, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3 


ee ies 


An efficient, metal flower- 
holder, plus clear glass 
balls—charming accessories to 
any number of beautiful flow- 
er arrangements. $2:25 

at Carole Stupell, Lid., 
507 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22 





The American Girl 











Wanta be practical 
this Christmas? 







You con be gay too, 

in bouncing crepe sole. 
Each girl friend on your 
list will love a pair. 

So will you! Colors: 

in suede, black, green, 
brown, taffy ton and red. 


$38 


Also available ot Mary Lewis, 746 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.C. 
IF NOT SATISFIED, RETURN WITHIN 10 DAYS 

FIFTH AVENUE MODEL: Dept. AG-12 

509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me____prs. Joan of Arc @ $3.98 ea. 
WE PAY POSTAGE except on C.O.D. 

Regular Shoe Size_ 
Color. 











| Province de Quebec—easily accessible by rail, road or plane 


2ad Color Choice__ 

Nome. 

Address = 

a Zone — 

C) Cash, Check, M.O. 0 c.0.0. 

(J Send fer free entry blank in Fifth Avenve Model 
Contest! Become a famous model! 


a deities denne allel 


State_ 


fr cceccoee 


( 


R 






a QUEBEC 


Plan now a wonderful, different, winter vacation in La 


Keen, clear mountain skies, brilliant snow and old-time 
French Canadian hospitality await you in comfortable modern 
inns and hotels, 


LA PROVINCE DE 


’]Juébec 


For help planning yout 
vacation, or for infor- 
mation concerning the 
unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our province, 
write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Building, Quebec City, Canada. 
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What Nucoa Does for Flavor 


at a price you can afford on your allow- 
ance, is nobody's business but yours! 
Nucoa tastes just as sweet and fresh and 
good in cooking as it does spread on 
your breakfast cinnamon bun or your 
school lunch sandwiches. Introduce 
Nucoa to the family. Dad will bless you 
for being a sophisticated budget saver. 





ora anu Coup wucoA 
HI ON For rour OWN 


“pAKE BOOK” _ 
*2 
€¢ 
——— ee OO a nr nn nr sn Onn eS 
THE BEST FOODS, INC. i 

P.O. Box 1192, Church Street Sta., New York 8, N. Y. 





Please send me, free, ‘My Special Date Bake Book’’— sixteen pages 
of easy recipes for cakes, cookies, biscuits, muffins and other baked 
foods I can make for my own parties. AG-3-12 


My name is 





My address is: Street 





City Zone State 
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Say {t With Sweets 


(Continued from page 22) 


Peanut-butter Pinwheels: Drop a table- 


spoon of fondant on a board dusted with 
confectioners’ sugar. Roll or press out into a 
rectangle 4” thick. Spread evenly with pea- 
nut butter. Loosen edge of fondant with a 
spatula and roll like a jelly roll. Wrap in 
waxed paper and chill thoroughly in re- 
frigerator. Cut into slices about li” thick. 

As you can see, these sweets are all made 
from one simple, basic recipe. One batch 
may be used to make several of the varia- 
tions. Do not make these candies too many 
days before Christmas, as they tend to dry 
out and become brittle. Wrap each indi- 
vidually in waxed paper. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE COOKIES 
2 cups sifted cake flour '/2 cup butter or 


1% teaspoons baking other shortening 
powder 1 cup sugar 
Vy teaspoon baking 1 egg, unbeaten 
soda 3 squares unsweetened 
V4 teaspoon salt chocolate, melted 


Vy teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift flour once, measure, add_ baking 
powder, soda, salt, and cinnamon, and sift 
three times. Cream butter, add sugar gradu- 
ally, creaming until light. (Creaming means 
to work shortening with back of spoon until 
light and fluffy. You may also use an electric 
beater.) Add egg and chocolate and beat 
well. Add flour in small amounts, mixing 
well. Cover bow! with wax paper and chill 
dough thoroughly in refrigerator. 

Roll out 4” thick on lightly floured board. 
Cut in Christmas-tree shapes with floured 
cooky cutter. If you haven’t a tree-shaped 
cutter, cut a piece of cardboard the desired 
shape and size. Lay on dough and cut 
around this cardboard pattern with the tip 
of a sharp paring knife. Place trees on un- 
greased baking sheet; brush with glaze mix- 
ture made by combining 1 cup of milk with 
1 beaten egg. Decorate as desired, using 
colored candies, colored = sugar, finely 
chopped nuts, or coconut. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 9 minutes. Makes 30. 

Other cutters such as wreaths, — stars, 
Santas, crescents, also nfay be used. 


DATE FLAKE BREAD 


2% cups sifted all- 1 egg 
purpose flour 1%, cups milk 
31% teaspoons baking '/s cup molasses 
powder 4 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon salt melted fat 
V4 cup sugar 1 cup ready-to-eat 
Va cup chopped dates cereal flakes 


V2 cup chopped nuts 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, 
and sugar. Stir dates and nuts into dry in- 
gredients. Beat egg, combine with milk, 
molasses, and slightly cooled fat. Add to dry 
ingredients. Stir only enough to dampen 
flour (prolonged beating will spoil the tex- 
ture). Fold in cereal flakes, taking care not 
to overmix—just enough to combine. Pour 
into well-greased loaf pan, 9” x 4”. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°) about 1 hour. Cool 
on rack. Makes | loaf. Why not present 
this gift in its own shiny pan, wrapped in 
red cellophane and topped with a sprig of 
spruce? 
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CHOCOLATE CRISPIES 
1 square unsweetened '/, cup sifted flour 


_ chocolaté Ye teaspoon salt 
yy cup butter or other V4 teaspoon 
shortening vanilla 
VY. cup sugar V4 cup nut meats, 


1 egg, unbeaten finely chopped 

Melt chocolate and shortening over hot 
water in top of double boiler. Remove from 
heat. Add sugar, egg, flour, salt, and vanilla, 
and beat well. Spread mixture in thin layer 
in two greased pans, 8” x 8” x 2”. Sprinkle 
with nuts. Bake in hot oven (400°) 12 to 
15 minutes. While warm, mark in 2” 
squares. Cool and break into squares. Makes 
2 dozen crispies. 


ORANGE CONSERVE 
6 Florida oranges 2" piece stick 
5 cups water cinnamon 

6 cups sugar Yq cup raisins, ground 

V4 cup vinegar V2 cup chopped nuts 
Using the point of a paring knife, care- 
fully remove the orange peel from the pulp. 
Trim off excess white from peel. Separate 
membrane from pulp. Discard membrane 
and Dice pulp. Put peel through 
food chopper, using coarse blade. Cover 
peel with water and bring to a boil. Cook 
until peel is tender, add diced pulp, and 
cook until pulp, liquid, and peel measure 6 
cups. Add sugar, vinegar, stick 


seeds. 


cinnamon, 





dissolved. 
until thick. 
nuts. Put into 


and raisins. Stir until sugar is 
Cook slowly, stirring frequently, 
Remove cinnamon. Mix in 








hot, sterilized jelly glasses, filling to within 
4” from the top. Seal with hot paraffin at 
once. Yield: ten 6 oz. glasses. 
THE END 
ATTENTION 


RECIPE COLLECTORS! 


See page 43 for news you won't want to 
miss. It’s all about the beautiful, wash- 
able plastic binder that will turn your 
collection of American Girl Recipe Files 
into a real loose-leaf cookbook! 

Yes, that was page 43 


Here's the handy 





I enclose ...... ¢ in stamps for ...... copies 


of the AMERICAN GIRL Recipe File No. 13. 


To make my cooking file complete, please 

send me also: 
NO. 1 J NO. 2 7 
NO. 3 NO. 4 ius 
NO. 5 i NO. 6 } 
NO. 7 NO. 8 
NO. 9 NO. 10 2 
NO. Il L_j NO. 12 L 


in stamps for each Recipe File, 
self-addressed, 


I enclose 6¢ 
business-size 
for every two copies ordered. 


and a stamped, 
envelope 


Nome 


(please print) 
Street 


City (include zone) & State 


Don't forget to enclose sour stamped envelopes 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Cookbook Dept. 
155 East 44th St., New York City 17 


MAIL TO 


The American Girl 








Cold supper on Sundays gets a warm re- 
PE 

and 

So 


ception. It’s informal—easy to fix, 


gives you time to be a good hostess. 


let’s plan one: Evervbody likes potato 
Ditto for cold cuts. 
Sliced tomatoes with plenty of Best Foods 


hot rolls, 


salad, so that’s sale. 
or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise, 
and that does it! 

One: 
tato salad, press into a ring mold and chill 
Just before 
the 


Now for tricks: Prepare your po- 


thoroughly. vou're ready to 


serve, turn mold out on a pie tin, 


sprinkle the top with grated cheese, and 
place in hot oven until the cheese melts 


and browns. Two: Halve your rolls, spread 


BEST FOODS: 






IN THE East @ 


——_—— 





with Real Mayonnaise and brown in the 


oven, 

For your guests’ sakes and yours, be 
Folks 
like them best 
Being real mayon- 
* Best Foods 


or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise 


generous with the Real Mayonnaise. 
who know their salads best, 
with Real Mayonnaise. 
naise, not just “salad dressing,” 
contains 
no starchy filler. [ts all pure, real mayon- 
naise, flavor-rich with freshly broken eggs, 


added egg yolks, ““Fresh-Press”’ salad oil, 
mild vinegar, and spices. In salads, es a 
sauce for hot vegetables, to flavor soups, 
spread on bread—you just can’t beat the 
flavor of America’s largest-selling mayon- 


It’s a chef's touch. 


nase, 


HELLMANN ‘s 





FREE! Recipe Booklet cutitled 


Nuts with Real Mayonnaise 


From Soup to 
Hl exciting rec 


| 

ipes for Soups, Sauces, Sauteing, Sandwiches, | 
Salads, and other surprises. Only one to a cus 

tomer. Clip the coupon and mail to The Best | 

Foods, Inc., P.O. Box 671, Church St. Sta. New | 

York & N. % 

M-AG-12 | 

Niamn | 

A\ddress 

City Janne state | 

| 








We Have a Club 


Cuicaco, ILtinotis: Guess what? I’ve started 
an AMERICAN Girt Club in Oak Lawn. (I 
live in Oak Lawn, but it’s only a little town 
so I always put Chicago on my letters.) It 
turned out a success. I have seven members 
already and we're doing milliors of things. 
We have our own suggestion box and our 
own rules and 5¢ dues. We picked our own 
president, vice-president, and so forth, and 
your article on Holding Office helped. We're 
giving a Halloween party. 

Please have more stories. Your patterns 
are cute and your covers adorable. 

Carnot OsTERMAN 


Candy and Cake 


AMSTERDAM, New York: I think you should 
have more recipes, especially cake, candy, 
and pastry recipes, because I think that girls 
are more interested in making cakes than 
in making stew—at least I am. 

Everything else is swell. The fashions are 
cute, and the stories are good. 

ARLENE ALEXANDER 


Patterns Are Popular 


Green Cove Sprincs, FLtoripa: Thank you 
very much for a wonderful magazine. I’ve 
enjoyed all the stories. Will you put in more 
patterns? 

I live in the country, and I’m expecting 
to get a horse any time soon. Life here is 
always fun and full of excitement. 

I am twelve years old and in the eighth 
grade in Mill Creek School. I'll be a fresh- 
man next year in Kiterlinus Senior High in 
St. Augustine. 

Mary EstHer SEAY 


October Highlights 
Pine Crry, Minnesota: I want to compli- 
ment you on your fine article, Gridiron 
Guide. The magazine wasn’t in the house 
for more than an hour before my _ brother 
was reading it. 

I wouldn't mind a short story on horse- 
manship, as I’ve just become the owner of 
a horse. I find learning to ride much more 
difficult than just reading a book. 

Henrietta Roe 


Fut, Micnican: Excuse It, Please! was 
super! I love the way you've got her telling 
about it herself, not in letters. 

Holding Office was very good, and _ in- 
teresting to me because I’m the secretary 
of the student-council club in our school, 
and my girl friend is president. 

You really have a good magazine when 
you add it all up. Keep up the good work! 

Linva BARTLETT 
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Lawson, Missourt: In the October issue I 
especially like Excuse It, Please! and Hold- 
ing Office. Since I am vice-president of the 
sophomore class in Excelsior Springs High 
School, Holding Office made me realize more 
vividly my duties and position. I also liked 
your fashions and the article on fixing the 
hair. I agree with Carol Ann Savage on the 
subject of having some mystery stories. 
Jo ANN SHORT 


Ali Set 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I have had 
trouble with my hair. It is straight and 
thick. I have tried over a million ways of 
setting it, but it did not curl. 

The other day I received the October 
issue of THe AMERICAN Gir- and I noticed 
the article, All Set. It gave instructions on 
setting hair. I copied it, and now I have 
had a million compliments on how nice and 
curly my hair looks. So every time I set my 
hair, I will use these instructions. 

Rose P. BreIn 


Tucson, Arizona: You must be_ psychic. 
The other day I was sitting around trying to 
figure out a nice hairdo when I ran across 
your article, All Set, in the October issue. I 
tried it and liked it very much. 

Gridiron Guide also has helped me very 
much in understanding what is going on 
out on the field. 

I liked Excuse It, Please! much _ better 
than I have the other Pat Downing stories. 
Window on the Sea was also very good. 

SARAH WRriGHT 


From New Britain 


Rasaut, New Brirarn: I read with interest 
what your Dutch reader, Jo Pet, wrote about 
Sinterklaasday, in the March issue. Holland 
is not the only country that celebrates this 
occasion—the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
is the other country. The only difference is 
that it is celebrated on December 6 and 
the servant is called “Knecht Ruprecht.” 
Most probably Luxemburg adopted this 
custom from the Dutch when, from 1815 to 
1890, Williams I, II, and III, the kings of 
Holland, were at the same time the Grand 
Dukes of Luxemburg. Or did the Dutch 
copy this custom from the Luxemburgers? 
My mother is a Luxemburger and has told 
me about all the quaint customs of this 
beautiful little country. 

I am sixteen and a half years of age and 
am taking a business and bookkeeping 
course from a_ technical correspondence 
college in Melbourne, Australia. 

Signing off for now and thanking you 
again for a wonderful magazine. 

IsHBEL MACLEAN 





More Foreign Readers 


GRANKULLA, FINLAND: I have not seen yet 
any letter from Finland in your magazine, 
and so I think it’s high time to write and 
tell you how much we enjoy it over here. 
The American Legation has a library in 
Helsinki, and I dare say that no other 
magazine is so much read as this one. All 
teeners I know think it is wonderful—even 
the boys like it. Besides, my mothe: says 
reading your magazine is a good way for us 
to learn everyday English. 

I think your tips on beauty, dates, etc. 
are swell, and the illustrations too. Especial- 
ly I like those by Harry Runnette and Clare 
McCanna. Life with Lil is tops. How about 
an article on fencing? 

Good luck to THE AMERICAN Girt! 

BEATA JEGLINSKY 


Kose, JAPAN: We have just finished reading 
a few copies of THE AMERICAN Girt and 
we think they’re just wonderful. Our cousin 
got them from an American friend of hers 
and she passed them on to us. There are 
no magazines of any kind for girls our age 
over here, so when we get them we read 
every word from cover to cover. 

The magazines are those of last year, and 
what we enjoyed the most were the styles, 
Jokes, A Penny for Your Thoughts, and An 
Anchor for Her Heart. Pat Downing’s letters 
were also very good. Your suggestions about 
food and parties are very good, but the 
trouble over here is that everything is so 
expensive you have to be a millionaire to 
be able to throw parties, etc. 

I am seventeen and my sister, Raquel, 
sixteen. We were born here and have been 
here ever since, but we are Guatemalans. 

As you Americans say, this magazine is 
super! Keep it up. 

RENEE AND RAQuEL LOPEZ 


MINDANAO, Puutippines: Although I am not 
a subscriber of your super magazine THE 
AMERICAN Girt, yet I am lucky, I think, to 
have two copies of it, your March and 
November issues. 

I have an American pal who is a very 
nice gal, Rayma Solomon. She sent me 
these magazines. They were of such interest 
to me that sometimes I almost get late in 
going to school. 

Well, THe American Girt magazine is, 
and will always be, my favorite from now 
on. It is indeed helping me much to know 
American girls beiter. 

I am a Filipina girl and live in Min- 
danao, I am eighteen years old and a junior 
student in the high school. 

Joserina K. Mora 


December, 1948 
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Answers for Joyce 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: I think that Joyce 
Janely is certainly not “in step with the 
times.” I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for almost two years and I have never seen 
any dresses, except formals, over twenty 
dollars. All the fashions are lovely and 
reasonable. A Penny for Your Thoughts is 
one of the best things about THE AMeEnI- 
CAN GIRL. 

I am twelve years old and a Girl Scout. 
I would like to become an interior decorator. 
Would you please have an article on this 
subject? 
Marcie KuHN 


WeEsToN, MAssacuusEttTs: I was very much 
interested in Joyce’s letter. I think she 
really has something there. For instance, I 
was just about to start this letter by saying, 
“I just received my October issue, and wish 
to compliment you on it,” when I re- 
membered her letter. I think that after 
this, girls should be more careful about how 
they write letters, and you should be more 
careful about how you print them. 
CaroL WHITNEY 


Rye, Cotorapo: I am almost fourteen years 
old and have taken your magazine three 
years. Your fashions and patterns are won- 
derful; for that matter, the whole magazine 
is. 

I disagree with Joyce Janely very much. 
I myself like A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
Yes, sometimes the prices are high, but 
when you consider other things, the prices 
are average. If she despises these sections 
and others, why in the dickens does she 
read them? Personally, I think you’ve got 
a swell magazine. 

Juuia BicGELow 


New Haven, Inpriana: I think A Penny for 
Your Thoughts is wonderful and very in- 
teresting. As for writing how old you are 
and what grade of school you are in, I am 
sure most all readers, like myself, like to 
know how old the person is who wrote the 
letter. If Joyce Janely doesn’t like it, why 
does she read it? 

I am sixteen and a junior in high school. 
I like all your stories, and the fashions are 
super. 

Doris GoEGLEIN 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: 
heartedly with Joyce Janely. 

In the letters which girls write to you, if 
they would tell about their summer vacation, 
what their little brother or sister did once, 
or about a Girl Scout project they partici- 
pated in, or something like that, A Penny 
for Your Thoughts would at least have some 
originality in it. 


I agree whole- 


ANNE BERCHET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I guess this 
letter will be disappointing to Joyce Janely, 
for I’m another of those stale characters who 
think your magazine is pretty nearly per- 
fect. 

I've taken THE AMERICAN Girw for about 
five years, and I love it. I was a Girl Scout 
for two years in Troop 218, here in Phila- 
delphia, and even after I left the Girl Scouts 
I couldn’t stop reading THe AMERICAN 
Girt. I'm now fifteen and a junior in West 
Philadelphia High School. 

I love your stories and articles, and about 
everything else. Thanks for a swell maga- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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hr 2 bike ... THAT’S THE SHELBY 53! 


Its beauty is breath-taking, its quality unsurpassed and its many 
exclusive features make it the favorite of girls and boys 
everywhere. That's why when you get a Shelby for Christmas 
you'll have everything your heart desires in a bike. If you mail 
the coupon, now, for a colorful, new folder, it will help 
Mother and Dad agree that a Shelby — ‘America's 
Quality Bicycle'’— is the bike for you. 


Yon ya lp 


SHELBY’S SHOCKEASE “ii SHELBY’S CHROMIUM 
- SPRING FORK TRIPLE-LIGHT 
A floating ride free of An honest-to-goodness electric 
bumps and jolts — the tail light—automatically oper- 
pe only spring fork unit ated stop light—plus large per- 
‘ completely enclosed ond manent lucite reflector. 
rage sealed against dirt and 
| Ae rust. 
PLUS THESE OTHER SHELBY FEATURES f\ 
© Chromium Head Light } 
Chromium Truss Rods 
Chromium Tank 
Chromium Chain Guard 
Deluxe Luggage Carrier ies 
Chromium Rims 
Genuine top grain leather sad- 
die with rubber pad, natural 
color with chrome plated 
spring coils. 
® Triple baked, high lustre, two- 
tone enamels. 


~ H E LBY & iat 7, 
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THE SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 
10 MACK AVENUE “e 
SHELBY, OHIO 
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For Your Skirts and Slacks: A new hanger has many advantages. 


Tb Tew f 


by Lawrence N. Galton 


Here’s Harmony: Ever want to try your hand at an accordion? 
Now the first all-plastic accordion is available, with good tone and 
at.amazingly low cost. One small model, with six keys regulating 
the tone of twelve reeds, plays a scale-and-a-half, and a larger 
instrument has ten keys covering twenty reeds. Not only do these 
instruments delight the ear and the pocketbook, but they please the 
eye as well. 


lt consists of two brackets, each equipped with five clips which 
hold slacks by the cuffs and skirts by the waistband. No marks are 
left even on the lightest or flimsiest materials. Moreover, because 
of its handiness and ease of operation, it will encourage you to hang 
up garments every night! One quick sliding of cuffs or skirt waist- 
band into a pair of clips does the trick. No adjustment or smoothing 
out is needed. 











Better Press: For pressing your clothes, you'll like a new press 
cloth which is transparent, so you can see what you’re doing. And 
there are other features. Designed especially to protect garments 
made of synthetic materials such as rayon and nylon from taking on 
a shine, it’s lightweight, and holds the proper amount of moisture 
for a professional steam-pressing job. It’s said to dry fast, allowing 
the pressed garment to be worn immediately; to leave no lint on 








penetration and fast drying. 


Hold Everything: Neat new trick, with several uses, is this flexible 
holder for paper napkins, stationery, and mail. It’s of plastic in an 
attractive openwork teapot outline, 7” long and 5” high. It sits 
solidly on table tops, and does not tip. In red, crystal, green, and 
yellow, it’s as pretty in the kitchen as it is on your desk. 


dark materials; and to provide long-lasting creases because of steam 





Preserve Your Keepsakes: Everybody has small mementos 
they'd like to keep: Corsages, coins, medals, tickets, and the like. 
But without protection they’re apt to disappear. Now, with a new 
kit, you can preserve such items permanently in their original state 
by embedding them in clear, sparkling plastic. The thermosetting 
plastic is easy to pour, cure, and unmold, and is said to retain its 
shape permanently once properly treated. Each kit contains in- 
structions and equipment for making useful and decorative objects 
—right in your own kitchen. Ash trays, curtain tiebacks, and picture 
frames are only a few of the fascinating suggestions. 


A New Game: For indoors or out, “Pitchbells” has many of the 
features of pitching horseshoes or quoits, but introduces several 
novel elements, Targets are bells 3” in diameter. For indoor use, 
they mount on wooden bases equipped with suction cups, to grip 
the floor and prevent slipping. For lawn play, there are metal spikes 
that stick in the ground. Instead of horseshoes or quoits, Pitchbells 
uses loops of chains which, striking the bell, create a pleasing ring 


A 


and entitle the player to score. 
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Boon For Bleacher Fans: A new folding seat that clasps 
securely over any bench board, providing excellent back support 
for enjoyment of outdoor events. Just a few simple movements and 
the seat reduces to a lightweight, handy roll that can be slipped 
into a pocket. While the gadget is designed for everybody and is 
being hailed by rowboat fishermen and picnic enthusiasts, it’s said 
to be especially valuable for protecting feminine clothes from o 
stadium benches. 


products described in this column—send a 
ed envelope to “It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 
No 


East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., vs ar pret Aah asin occa yam 
inquiries can be answered uniess you enclose a stamped, self en Pp 














A Penny for Your 
Thoughts 


(Continued from page 29) 


zine, AMERICAN Gir, and I hope you never 
change. 
SARAJANE QUINN 


WarrEN, MicniGan: I will very soon be 
fifteen, and am a sophomore in Warren 
High School. In Step With the Times was 
helpful to me just the day before yesterday 
I gave a talk on one of the articles in this 
month’s magazine, and every one seemed to 
like it. 

All I can say is that your magazine cannot 
be praised enough, and I think that Joyce 
Janely, who does not seem to enjoy read- 
ing it, used quite exaggerated terms in de- 
scribing it. 

Iba May NYBERG 


Mouawk, New York: I completely disagree 
with Joyce Janely. I like A Penny for Your 
Thoughts very much. Although I don’t use 
the fashions, I enjoy seeing the latest 
fashions. And what isn’t high-priced these 
days? I think the girls write the same things 
because they agree on the same things, and 
so do I. I wrote to you because that letter 
of Joyce’s burned me up, to think there 
was one girl who disliked your magazine. 
I have just two copies left of this subscrip- 
tion, and I intend to subscribe for another 
year, 
CAROLINE ELwoop 


Fripay Harsor, WasHincton: I like your 
stories, but I certainly agree with Joyce 
Janely. Why don’t girls write different kinds 
of letters for a change? 

Dotty MurFF 


CHILLICOTHE, Missouri: I certainly do dis- 
agree with Joyce Janely when she said the 
fashions are lousy; I think they’re very cute 
and very reasonably priced, and in all the 
three years I have been taking THE AMER- 
ICAN Gir I have found very, very, very few 
of anything costing twenty dollars, as Joyce 
said, 

Please don’t ever discontinue A Penny for 
Your Thoughts, for besides the stories writ- 
ten by Ellsworth Newcomb, this page is my 
favorite. Please don’t ever think of such a 
thing! 

I am thirteen years old and a freshman 
in school. 

Linva Lou Tripp 


EASTHAMPTON, MAssaAcuusetts: I am going 
to start off my letter by saying just what 
Joyce Janely is tired of hearing. I have 
just received the October issue of THE 
AMERICAN Girt and I think it’s swell. I 
have just one request to make, though. 
Could you please have some more articles 
on sports, especially girls’ basketball? Or 
maybe you could have some fiction stories 
about sports. 

I really wrote to tell you what I think 
of Joyce Janely’s letter. Does she ever read 
the papers? Doesn’t she know that prices 
have gone up, including the price of 
clothes? 

I am fourteen years old and a sophomore 
in high school. Thanks again for a swell 
magazine. 

Mary RussELu 
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San Francisco, Cauirornia: I certainly 
want to differ with Joyce Janely, whose let- 
ter was published in your October issue. Of 
all the things to say to a fine magazine such 
as yours! 

If she doesn’t like A Penny for Your 
Thoughts why on earth does she read it? 
She could skip right over it. Ditto the 
fashions. I personally think your fashions 
are just right for girls our age. The only 
thing I’ve ever found wrong with your 
magazine is that it isn’t long enough. 

I am fourteen years old and a ninth 
grader at Aptos Junior High. 

BarBARA ROBERTS 


Etrrick, Wisconsin: I am thirteen years 
old and in the eighth grade. I belong to a 
4-H Club in our community. 

I certainly disagree with Joyce Janely. I 
think THe AMERICAN Gir- is just super. 
I can’t find a single thing wrong with it. I 
think your stories are swell, and so are your 
fashions. I like A Penny for Your Thoughts 
and Teen Shop Talk. 

MariLyn THOMAS 


RiversIpE, CALIFORNIA: I agree with Joyce 
on a lot of points. The letters in A Penny 
for Your Thoughts have all been so near 
alike that it’s hardly any fun to read them. 
I feel sort of sorry for Joyce, too, because 
there will be letters from old-fashioned girls 
from all over the United States who just 
couldn’t stand a change of anything. I’ve 
seen it happen before, especially with the 
covers. 

I think the fashions are pretty expensive, 
too. It’s really very disappointing to just 
wish you could have things, and know you 
will never be able to get them. 

Now on the positive side, I liked All Set 
very much. The directions were good for 
almost every kind of hair, and very easy to 
understand. I hope you will soon have some 
more articles like that. 

Doris Ruret 


LAKE View, New York: After taking THE 
AMERICAN Girwt for over a year, I have 
found only one thing wrong with it. It only 
comes once a month, which isn’t often 
enough! 

Also, I do wish you would have an article 
on tennis, and perhaps, a play or two, suit- 
able for presentation by a group of Girl 
Scouts. 

I'm afraid Joyce Janely is going to be 
outnumbered, because A Penny for Your 
Thoughts is one of my favorites, as well as 
many of my friends, 

Marian WEIL 


RICHLAND, WASHINGTON: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for almost two years and 
think it is a wonderful magazine. I am 
eleven years old and in junior high. 

I just received my October issue and was 
very surprised to see what Joyce Janely had 
written, because I think that girls have the 
right to write to THe AMERICAN Girt what 
they want to. I also think that your fashions 
are not high-priced, or shoes either. My 
mother and I both know that your dresses 
are very nice. 

Thanks for 


magazine, 


printing such a wonderful 


BEVERLY SULLIVAN 
Bryn ATHYN, PENNSYLVANIA: I agree with 
Joyce Janely that the letters in A Penny for 


Your Thoughts are almost all alike and rather 
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PANTIE 
The Very 


wash-wonderful 
Scotch-clan PLAID! 
The “Bra-Beautiful” in sizes 
30 to 36, A or B cups, about $2. 
The “Order-Of-The-GARTER”, 
small, medium, or large, about $2. 
At your favorite store 
or write to us. 


- GIRDLES- BRAS 
Ever Designed Only For Teens 











LEADING FOUNDATIONS CO,, Inc. 
45 EAST 30th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














PINEAPPLE SMOOTHIES 


Drain juice from: 1 (No. 2) can Dole crushed 
pineapple. 
Add enough water to make 2!¢ cups liquid. 


Soften: 4 envelopes Knox Gelatine 
in: 1 cup cold liquid 


Combine: 114 cups liquid 3 cups sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 
Bring to boiling point, stirring until sugar is dissolved. 
Remove from heat. Add gelatine; stir until dissolved. 
Add drained crushed pineapple. Return to heat. Boil 
slowly for 15 minutes. Remove from heat. 


Rinse 2 (8" x 4") pans (bread pan size) in cold water. 
Pour in candy mixture to depth of % inch. Put in a 
cool place (not in refrigerator) and let stand overnight. 


Then loosen candy around edges of pan with wet, sharp 
knife. Pull out on board lightly covered with confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Cut in cubes and roll in confectioners’ 
or fine granulated sugar. 


Be the first to 
make these 


ing Dong 


Dainties 


The Holiday 
Candy that’s 
Calling All Boys! 


Strictly stratosphere eating—this 
utterly different, boy-decoying 
pineapple candy that’s so easy to 
make. Try this wonderful recipe 
today—and send today for Mrs. 
Knox’s Free Dandy Candy Recipe 
Bulletin—be the sugarplum belle 
of your crowd. 


FREE PARTY RECIPES 








Mrs. KNox, : 

Box AG-1, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Please send me your Free Dandy Candy 
Bulletin before anyone else in town gets 
it. Also send me the new Gel-Cookery 
recipe book. 


ADDRESS 


cITY STATE 














boring, but it is not your fault that the girls 
are writing letters like that. 

If you girls would write letters about your 
hobbies and amusing experiences they would 
be far more interesting than lots of this 
raving, and surely our editors would publish 
them even if they were not about THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

I do like your fashions, and realize that 
you can’t drop them out of your magazine 
because they have gone up so much. 

Sonja SYMESTVEDT 


VALLEY STREAM, New York: Some of the 
letters from other girls may not have shown 
much originality, but after all, who is Joyce 
Janely to judge? All we really write for is 
to tell you how much we enjoy reading 
your magazine, and while we do try our 
best in English, etc., we don’t expect to be 
graded on our work. 

This is my second subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Girt and I can’t tell you how 
much I like it. 

PAULA STRONG 


I.as Cruces, New Mexico: I wholly dis- 
agree with Joyce Janely. I think everything 
about THe AMERICAN Gin is tops. A Penny 
for Your Thoughts is one of my favorites, 
and I think the fashions are darling. 

I enjoyed Good Show very much, since 
swimming is my favorite sport. I liked 
Bittersweet and Wendy Engineers It, too. 
We had to tell a story for English one day 
and I told Wendy Engineers It. My teacher 
liked it very much. 

I have only one complaint. I would like 
more mystery stories. Everything 
super. 


else is 
Frances ADAMS 


BURLINGAME, CALirornta: I have never 
written to you before, but Joyce Janely’s 
letter got me so worked up I have to let 
off a little steam. 

I don't think Joyce really means what 
she says, because she seems to know a lot 
about THe American Gm, which means 
she has read it several times. I'm sure she 
wouldn’t read a magazine twice if it was 
too awful. If you ask me, Joyce is trying 
to be a little bit too critical. I'm sure every 
other girl who reads your magazine has an 
opinion, too. I hope they express it and 
show Joyce how mistaken she is. 

In defiance of Joyce, I want to sav that 
I like A Penny for Your Thoughts. 1 think 
your fashions are wonderful. TI don’t expect 
to buy absolutely everything T see, anyway. 

CHARNEE WAHLQUIST 


As many of you prophesied in your 
letters, answers to Joyce have been pour- 
ing into this office. Because of your in- 
terest, we wish we could print them all, 
but the old bugaboo of lack of space 
makes that impossible. So we have had 
to select only a small sample. You will 
see that there are many more letters dis- 
agreeing with Joyce than supporting her. 
The overwhelming majority of all the 
letters we received hotly disagreed with 
her. The Editors. 


Please address your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
THE END 
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OUR DECEMBER COVER 


The lovely face peeking out from the bon- 
net is that of Maggi McNamara (also 
seen on our July Cover) who started her 
modeling career at the suggestion of a 
photographer friend. Modeling is strictly 
a part time activity for Maggi, and 
somehow she finds time for other inter- 
ests—clay modeling, piano playing, and 
the study of dramatics, which she hopes 
may lead to a future in the theater. For 
delivering her special Christmas gifts, 
Maggi wears Betmar's fur-fabric bonnet, 
about $6.50, and carries the matching 
muff, about $4.50. You can buy them at 
B. Altman & Co., New York; Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle; Marshall Field, Chicago. 





Christmas at 


Polly Moran’s 
(Continued from page 9) 


that apartment, let alone a Christmas tree.” 

“But it’s the baby’s first Christmas,” 
Mother protested. “Aren’t you going to do 
anything special?” 

“The baby’s too little to care,” Tim an- 
swered with strained patience. “And as far 
as we're concerned, Christmas is just a crimp 
in a budget that’s already too short to go 
around.” 

“No room in the budget or the apartment 
for Christmas spirit?” Mother said tightly, 
as Marie burst into the living room. 

She collapsed in an armchair and kicked 
off her shoes with a groan. “Christmas 
spirit?” she echoed. “You should work in 
a New York department store, darling. All 
the Christmas spirit you could round up 
wouldn't cover a dime!” 

“TI fix some coffee and cake,” Mother 
said and headed for the kitchen, but not 
before Polly caught a glimpse of that dis- 
turbing look again. 

The next afternoon, though, Polly threw 
off upsetting thoughts. It was sharp and 
cold out. Her red hair fluffed softly from 
under the green hood that matched her eyes. 
The crisp air stung her cheeks to color that 
made her freckles pale and insignificant. 

“Here’s one of my favorites,” Bert said 
when they had left the subway and he was 
steering her toward a_ store window. 
“Look.” 

Polly looked. An impish-faced dwarf was 
tickling the foot of a giant Santa. The 
saint’s huge form rocked with laughter and 


his face was wrinkled with merriment. The 
sounds of his hearty guffaws rolled down 
the crowded city street, bringing smiles to 
the faces of the passers-by. Polly and Bert 
chuckled too, and for a while she forgot 
about gifts—but not for long. 

Bert seemed not in the least interested by 
the shop windows crowded with holiday 
merchandise. Nor did he ask anything that 
Polly could possibly interpret as a leading 
question. She tried loitering, especially 
around jewelry displays, but Bert pulled 
her along eagerly to show her a window 
with an old-fashioned Christmas group of 
angels that floated through the air, shower- 
ing stars as they passed. It became clear 
that Bert really had asked her just to see 
the window displays! 

“T should do some Christmas shopping,” 
Polly said at last, almost in desperation. 
“Don’t you have any?” She waited breath- 
lessly for his answer. 

“Dad and I don’t exchange bought gifts,” 
Bert answered. 

Polly remembered that Bert and his fa- 
ther lived alone. Of course men didn’t pay 
much attention to things like Christmas. “I 
bet it would be different if your mother 
were alive,” Polly said, much to her own 
surprise. Just then a side window caught 
her eye. Handkerchiefs were wrapped in 
fanciful flower patterns, so that they made 
charming gifts. 

“That’s it!” Polly cried. 

“That’s what?” Bert demanded _ blankly. 

“Thelma, of course!” Polly explained 
swiftly about Thelma. “I have some brand- 
new handkerchiefs from my birthday that I 
can wrap like that in case Thelma gives me 
something,” she explained. “Then I won't 
have to worry about buying Bert’s face 
stopped her. A look flashed across it that 
was disconcertingly like Mother’s. 

He steered her away from the handker- 
chiefs and they walked in silence for a 
while. “Id like to explain about our Christ- 
mas gifts,” he broke out suddenly. “It was 
my mother’s idea, long ago. She thought 
Christmas was losing its real meaning—you 
know, too much falseness and tinsel—” 

“Oh, look!” Polly interrupted. She felt 
uncomfortable, somehow, as she began to 
push through a crowd gathered in front of 
the window of a large department store. 

The story of St. Nicholas moved before 
their eyes, enacted scene by scene in tab- 
leaux of exquisitely made doll figures. A 
small girl pushed against Polly and she 
made room automatically. The child stood 
on tiptoe, eyes wide with wonder, as the 
enchanted scenes passed before her. With- 
out thinking, Polly lifted her for a better 
view. 

She forgot Bert until she put the little girl 
down and turned away from the window. 
Then she caught in his eyes a warmth and 
admiration she had never seen. 

“What a funny mixture you are, Polly 
Moran,” he said softly. 

Christmas was crowding dangerously near. 
Joylessly Polly bought her practical gifts. 
Bert invited her to go skating at the Prome- 
theus Fountain, where the sunken garden 
was flooded with ice. They skated in the 
shadow of the tremendous Christmas tree 
decorated with great bulbs in every color. 
Another day he took her to Rockefeller 
Center to hear the Christmas carols. The 
old songs drifted above the sound of the 
city’s traffic, holding the crowds spellbound. 

Now the whole city was full of holiday 
spirit. Even the tiniest shops on the shab- 
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P biest streets were gay with Santas and bells. 
d The florists’ windows were rich with the - " 
» | green of pine, against which holly berries ; a — Rey, 
t and poinsettias splashed their warm crim- r ss 
t son. In school, in office buildings and apart- 

ments, windows lost their blank stares and 
: came to life with wreaths, bright ribbons, 
. | candles. 
‘ Only to the Morans, Christmas seemed 
, | remote. Tim and Ellen fretted over bills 
. | and the baby’s colic. Between school and 
1 work, Marie was tired and grumpy, and 
: Mother grew quieter by the day, as she 
f watched them all with eyes that were as 

troubled as Polly’s thoughts. They were a 
. confused jumble in which Mother, Bert, 
and Christmas got strangely mixed up. 

But then Bert invited Polly to the Christ- 

» mas party at church. She looked at her 
velvet dress. It cried out for the gold belt 
. | and the sandals to make it festive. Shutting 

her mind to anything else, she bought them, 
» but when she brought the package home she 

hid it in her closet, without showing her 
. | purchases to anyone. 

“Mother hasn't given us her Christmas 





jy | list vet,” Polly reminded Marie one Sunday. 

“TIl get it this afternoon,” Marie prom- 
ised. “Tim and Ellen will be over later 
it. | with the baby, and we can divide the list.” | 
Bert took Polly to the Planetarium that | 
i | afternoon, to see the star of Bethlehem | 
projected against the great domed roof. He 
reached for her hand as they sat in the | 
darkness, looking up at the star-spangled 
d night sky and listening to the ancient story. | 
Polly was still living in a hushed dream | 
I | When some time later she walked into the 
family living room 


ae cus hoes \ F " 

" “Something’s bothering Mother,” Marie | e 7 

e | was saying to Tim and Ellen. “When I | N 

it | asked her for her Christmas list, she said | iM git back him WU) 
there wasn't anything she needed, and she’d | ) e 





- | rather we spent the money on ourselves.” 
= Tim scowled. “Doesn't sound like her. 
t- | She was always great for gifts.” ; 

edge at amiga? yo ne “Someone wanted to talk with the Embassy in Paris, so I placed 
- That’s it!’ Marie said brightly. “We'll | Someone wanted to talk with the Embassy In Faris, so | placec 
nt | Surprise her. We can pool our money and the call and soon heard, ‘Hello, New York. . . . This is Paris,’ 


vu | buy her that bag she’s yearned over.” 
Tim brightened, but Polly couldn’t share 
It | their enthusiasm. Somehow she was sure 
to | the bag wasn’t the surprise Mother wanted. | 
of | Ellen, too, looked dubious. 

Polly kept seeing Mother’s face when they — | 


in a French accent. For a magic moment, I was gazing at 

the Arch of Triumph and walking the Champs Elysées! 
“Paris is just one spot on the globe that we overseas opera- 

tors contact daily. But whether an operator places a call over 


seas or just across the street, there’s always the excitement 


re | had voted against the usual Christmas; when 

b- | Polly had told her about Thelma; when Tim | ' : ‘ , 
A hed scaled ot thee iden of 0 tere fer the | of never knowing what the next call may bring. And this 
1c | baby. All mixed up with it was the memory | anticipation is one of the things that makes switchboard operat- 


vd | of the carols in Rockefeller Center, the Star 
ie | of Bethlehem, St. Nicholas, and Bert’s words 
h- | about Christmas tinsel. Only he hadn't | Fm 
er | meant the same thing she had, Polly was | 
sure. She fell asleep at last without the BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ®. 


rl answer. 


Ing so Interesting and so satisfy, ing. 












y. Twilight had fallen the next afternoon as " a 
id | Bert walked her home. They strolled slowly Your Name Here | poopie 


toward the East Side, and suddenly Bert's 
ly | hand stayed her. “Look!” he exclaimed. 
They were on Park Avenue. The length 
ir. | of the broad street was dotted with Christ- 
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A live-action 
musical play starring 
BURL IVES __ BEUIAH BONDI 
HARRY CAREY_LUAWA PATTEV 
and Hoilywoods favorite new star 
BORBY DRISCOLL 


and new Walt Disney 
cartoon characters 





Color by 
TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by Harold Schuster | 
Released thru RKO Radio Pictures 


Watch for Uf 


“SO DEAR 10 MY HEART” 4/4 
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\. at your favorite 
theater 
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SPEAKING OF MOY 





YELLOW SKY—Older fans with 
outdoor tastes will enjoy this 
colorful Western epic. Tall 
Gregory Peck is the leader of a 
gang of desperadoes who flee 
into the desert after a bank 
robbery. They are rescued from 


starvation by an old miner and | 4). . 


his granddaughter, Anne Bax- 
ter, and from then on, it's ev- 
ery man for himself. Besides 
Peck, there are Richard Wid- 
mark, Robert Arthur, and John 
Russell to add to the drama. 








it's Betsy’s first film, and Diana 
Lynn as her special friend is 
as charming as she always is. 





THE PALEFACE—will annoy you 
only because you can’t hear 
some of the Bob Hope humor, 
since you're still laughing at 
the joke before last. Hope has 
one of his zanies? roles as an 
itinerant dentist who invades 


’ the Wild West and meets up 


with G-girl Jane Russell. it’s 
superior movie burlesque of 
Westerns, and Jane Russell—a 
perfect foil for the ludicrous 
antics of Bob Hope—proves that 
she really has acting ability. 
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Christmas at 
Polly Moran’s 
(Continued from page 33) 


days made her see clearly what a miserable 
day it would be for all the family if her 
original plan were put into practice. It 
wasn’t too late—there must be something she 
could do if the others would co-operate. 

“Why the brown study, Polly?” Bert in- 
terrupted her musing. 

He would understand and help, she 
thought, and spilled out her new plan to 
him before she could waver. 

“Swell!” Bert shouted. “Thanks for count- 
ing us in. Wait till I tell Dad!” 

This was the first she had thought about 


Bert and his father at Christmas. They 
were alone and probably lonesome. Now 
she would have to convince the others. 


Would they agree? Or was she too late? 
They had fallen in with her first plan, but 
Ellen hadn't approved very heartily. She 
would go to Ellen first. 

“Oh, Polly, 'm so glad.” Tears of happi- 
ness stood in Ellen’s eyes. “I'd been look- 
ing forward to Christmas this year about as 
much as to a bout of the baby’s colic!” 

One look at Ellen’s face was all the con- 
vincing Tim needed. Dad grinned happily, 
and there was relief in Marie’s eyes, too. 

If it hadn’t been for her secret; Polly’s 
heart would have ached at the look in 
Mother’s eyes when Tim asked her if she 
would sit with the baby on Christmas Eve 
while he and Ellen went out. 


There was so much to do. Almost all the 
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TO THINK OF REFRESHMENT 


trees on the corner were sold, and the 
florist’s stock of greens was running low. 
Her money was practically gone, and she 
certainly wasn’t going to ask for any. She 
would have to take back the sandals and 
belt. There was no other way. She felt a 
pang of regret as she handed them to the 
saleslady, but a trip to the grocer and to 
the ten-cent store cheered her. 

Polly and Marie had a hard time conceal- 
ing their excitement when Dad went out 
with Mother on Christmas Eve, to drive her 
to Tim’s. As soon as the door closed, Polly 
flew to the phone to give Bert the signal. 
He arrived with his father just a few mo- 
ments before Dad came back with Tim and 
Ellen, their eyes sparkling as they hadn't 
in ages. 

“We have to work fast,” Tim said. 
promised Mother we'd be back 
eleven.” 

“Yes, I promised to pick her up then,” 
Dad added. 

They did work fast. The men set up the 
tree, and the girls hauled down the boxes 
with the decorations saved from other years. 
They stumbled over one another, laughing 
as the room brightened with wreaths in the 
windows, pine branches on the mantel, holly 
in the vases, and mistletoe over the doorway. 
There was punch to make and the buffet 
supper to arrange. It was almost 
when Ellen and Tim left with Dad. 

“Do you suppose Mother will catch on?” 
Polly worried. 

“How can she? Tim and Ellen will get 
there first, and then in a few minutes Dad 
will pick her up, just as planned.” 

“But suppose Tim and Ellen don’t get 
back here with the baby before Mother and 


“We 
before 


eleven 


Dad? Suppose—” Polly stopped as_ th 
doorbell pealed. Breathless and laughing, 
Tim and Ellen carried in the sleeping baby. 


“She never guessed,” Ellen crowed. 
“What a time we had keeping our faces 
straight!” 


They laid the baby in the créche beneath 
the tree, and a key turned in the lock just 
as they switched off the lights. 

“My goodness, it’s black in here,” Mother 
complained, as she stumbled. 

Light flooded the room. “Merry Christ- 
mas! Surprise!” they shouted. Polly knew 
she’d never forget Mother's face in that 
instant. 

The sandwiches were gone. The punch 
bowl empty. The gifts had been distributed. 
After much thought Polly, lamenting her 
lack of funds, had added to the practical 
presents her real gifts to the family on slips 
of paper. To Tim, Ellen, and the baby, she 
gave her services as a baby sitter once a 
week. To Marie, typing when 
term themes were due. Mother's slip just 
read, “Merry Christmas to Mother, with all 
the spirit my heart can hold.” 

“That’s the best gift I ever received,” 
Mother said, her eyes happy. 

They were the Morans of old, who had 
found Christmas again. As Polly walked to 
the door with Bert and his father, Bert 
sKpped a little package into her hand. She 
opened it slowly. Inside, in the shape of a 
twisted chain, was a silver ring. A note was 
folded around it. 

“I told you we never exchange ‘bought’ 
gifts. We make ours. This is my first try at 
a ring and it’s for you, because you know 
what Christmas means.” 

THE END 
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NLY a handful of distinguished women, such as Martha 
Washington, Clara Barton, and Susan B. Anthony have 
been honored by having United States postage stamps 

dedicated to them as individuals. So every girl can feel person- 
ally proud of our Government's impressive salute to youth and 
to another great woman: the issuing of a special three-cent 
stamp to commemorate the work of Juliette Gordon Low as 
founder of the Girl Scouts of the United States of America. 

Commemorative stamps, of course, serve to remind people of 
noteworthy events and inspiring personal achievements. Also, 
they establish in the files of stamp collectors, and in library or 
museum exhibits, a permanent historical record of milestones 
in our country’s development. Since three-cent stamps are 
among those most widely used, the Juliette Low stamp will 
come to the attention of a very great number of people. 

Although every nation now issues commemorative stamps 
from time to time, the practice was originated in the United 
States in 1893. At that time Congress rather reluctantly ap- 
proved an appropriation for a series of stamps, each showing a 
different scene from the life of Christopher Columbus, to cele- 
brate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America. Later commemorative issues have honored scientists, 
composers, authors, artists, inventors; Presidents, the Army and 
the Navy; allied nations, and so on. No living person may be 
offered this high tribute. 

Often the Post Office Department simply goes ahead and is- 
sues stamps for persons or events it considers outstanding, but 
in the case of Juliette Low, a law was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, making production of the stamp man- 
datory. 

A fascinating glimpse into the workings of our Government 
is offered by the story of how the Juliette Low stamp was pre- 
pared for its gala introduction at Savannah, Georgia, on October 
29th of this year. Back in 1947, when the Girl Scout national 
organization was celebrating its thirty-fifth birthday, the idea 
of such a stamp occurred to a number of influential people, 
friends of Mrs. Low and of Girl Scouting. 

As a result of their efforts, a bill proposing a Juliette Low 
stamp was introduced in the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Prince Preston, who represents the district which 
includes Savannah, Georgia, where Mrs. Low was born in 1860. 
The bill passed the House on June 8, 1948, and then went to 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. This 
committee forwarded it promptly to the floor of the Senate, 
and the bill was passed on the last day of the regular Con- 
gressional session, June 20, 1948. 

When President Truman signed the bill on July 3, it entered 
the official statute books as Public Law 994, 80th Congress: 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the Post- 
master General is authorized and directed to issue at the earliest 
practicable date, a special series of 3-cent postage stamps, of 
such design as he shall prescribe, in commemoration of Juliette 
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A brand-new postage stamp, honoring Juliette 


Gordon Low, will thrill Girl Scouts and 


stamp collectors round the world! Here's 


the exciting story of how it came to be 
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Low, the founder and organizer of Girl Scouting in the United 
States of America.” 

A designer from the Bureau of Printing and Engraving then 
went over the available pictures of Juliette Low, and chose one 
showing her in the early Girl Scout uniform. He worked out a 
simple, dignified design in shades of green, the Girl Scout color, 
and plates were rushed into production so that the stamp would 
be ready on Juliette Low’s birthday, October 31. As with all 
limited issues, only one printing (about fifty million copies) of 
the stamp was made. Thousands of these stamps will be sold, 
used in regular correspondence, and then discarded. As the 
stamps gradually disappear from general circulation, their value 
as collectors’ items will, of course, increase. 

As soon as the stamp was authorized, three of the private 
firms which sell to stamp collectors got busy preparing so-called 
“first-day covers” or “cachets.” These are envelopes, bearing 
a special engraved design, to be stamped with the new stamp 
and postmarked as of the date and place of its first-day sale, 
and are prized by collectors. A few first-day covers of the Juli- 
ette Low stamp are still available, by the way, and may be 
ordered from Juliette Low Stamp, Pleasantville, New York, 
for 25c each. 

Because stamp collecting is a hobby that appeals to people 
of all ages, the honor bestowed upon Juliette Low and the girls 
of America will live on for many years after the stamp has ap- 
peared on millions of ordinary letters, to remind the general 
public of Mrs. Low’s service to her country. 


THE END 





Mrs. Ferguson, President of the Girl Scouts, shown with In- 
termediate Susan Carpenter, and her grandfather—the Post- 
master General. They hold the design for the new stamp 
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make wonderful Christmas presents 
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& Remember a girl does not 
have to be a Girl Scout to 
enjoy the fine sportswear de- 

signed for Girl Scouts. Join the smart 
crowd that has found these sport clothes 
the best. Emblems can be removed from 


three of the jackets shown. 


(Top to bottom) 


An easy to wear cardigan sweater that is 
warm and cozy for school is spruce green 
pure virgin worsted wool. Emblem is white, 
ean be moved. Sizes 10-20, 8-243a — 5.25 


Se one illustrated) An excellent partner for 
sweater is a matching sleeveless slipover, 
with movable emblem. Sizes 10-20. 

8-249a — 3.50 


For casual wear, a mint green cotton cardi- 
gan fleeced inside for warmth. White flocked 
emblem, Small, medium and large. 

8-265a — 2.50 


Bold green and white checked jacket to de- 


1 light the young crowd—wonderful for hikes. 
4 ; Cut long and loose of fine quality virgin 
wool, Movable emblem.’ Sizes 10-16, 
8-277a — 8.560 
. , A rain or shine jacket is aqua green poplin 
No C.O.D.'s please. that is sanforized and water repellent. Fast 
Send check or money color and washable, too. Sizes 10-20. 
order to the nearest address of 8-275a — 5.75 
f e* 
, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17 
M4 . 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 1307 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3 
National Equipment Service 245 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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® Forty-six Girl Scout troops—616 members in all—partici- 
pated in the Kings County Fair which was held recently in 
Hanford, California. Theirs was an imposing list of exhibits. 
One hundred of the Scouts who attended Camp Redwood in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains last summer showed arts and 
crafts made from materials found near the camp grounds— trays 
fashioned from pine needles and cones, salt-and-pepper shakers 
made out of bamboo sticks, and earrings made from seeds. 
Other troops exhibited fine scrapbooks and nature-study col- 
lections, and—for the homemaking section—a harvest of canned 
peaches, pears, and homemade pickles. (See the picture below. ) 


© A pageant, showing the development of Girl Scouting in 
New York over the past thirty-six years, was presented recently 
by eighty-two New York Girl Scouts—with Mrs. Irving Berlin's 
help—as a feature of the 1948 formal opening of a Girl Scout 
Contributors’ Campaign. The colorful pageant, presented first 
at the City of New York’s Golden Anniversary Exposition last 


Right: Scouts of Laurel 
Springs, New Jersey, study 
baby care under the di- 
rection of a school nurse 


summer, consisted of a fashion show of the changing styles in 
Scout uniforms, from pre-World War I models to Mainbocher’s 
new 1948 design; a parade showing the eleven Girl Scout 
fields of interest; and an impressive candlelight ceremony inter- 
preting the Girl Scout laws. Presented in the grand ballroom ot 
the Hotel Plaza in New York, the pageant was selected for the 
program in place of the usual formal speeches at the request of 


Dill pickles made by California Girl Scouts for a county fair 
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C. Higgans 


HEADLINE NEWS 


the Board of Directors, who felt that the Scouts 
themselves presented the most compelling reason 
for a successful campaign. In the interests of 
International Friendship, special guests at the 
opening of the campaign were four Canadian 
Girl Guides and their leader, who flew down 
from Montreal for the occasion and for a two- 
days tour of the city. Four New York Senior 
Girl Scouts met them at the airport and acted 
as their hostesses during their stay. One of the features of their 
trip was a special guided tour of Radio City. 


© A report has arrived of Girl Scout activities on the island of 
Guam, containing an account of a highly successful Handicraft 
Carnival which was held in the plaza of the City of Agana. The 
carnival had three purposes: to show visitors and newcomers 
to the island the great variety of craft articles made in Guam; 
to encourage Girl Scouts to learn more of these skills; and to 
raise funds. Twenty Girl Scout troops participated, and together, 
they made over a thousand articles which were sold on the last 
day of the carnival. Picture frames, dishes, spoons, coasters, 
place and floor mats, handbags, baskets, carvings, brooms, 
jewelry, hula skirts, outrigger-canve paddles, and fishing torches 
were just a few of the articles made from native coconut-tree 
wood, bark, husks, and shells. Coconut cakes and 
candies and papaya preserves were also for sale. In a number 
of booths (made from plaited palm leaves and set up around 
the plaza) the Scouts gave demonstrations of such skills as 
native cooking; and the husking and cracking of coconuts 
(a real art), the grating of the meat, and the extraction of 
coconut milk and oil. 

The carnival opened with a parade of uniformed Girl Scouts, 
led by a flower float bearing the Scout emblem all worked out of 
flowers. Bands from the various military installations played in 
the bandstand during both days of the carnival, and the Scouts 
themselves entertained with singing and the traditional Stick 
Dance. The Girl Scouts of Guam were more than pleased with 
the results—the revival of interest in skills which were slowly 
dying out in some of the villages, not to mention a financial 
return of $3,500. 
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IN GIRL SCOUTING 





® Active Girl Scouts of Laurel New 
Jersey, report projects in the fields of fire pre- 
vention and baby-sitting. With the assistance of 
their local fire chief, they have been studying 
the latest fire-fighting equipment of various 
types and how to use it. The girls were in- 
structed in the prevention of fires in the home, 


Springs, 


and what line of action to take in an emergency. 

As for the baby-sitting, that is being done by 

a brand-new Senior Troop, which has established a baby-sitting 
bureau after receiving instruction in baby care from. their 
school nurse. Funds received from this project will go into the 
troop treasury to buy new Senior uniforms. 


® At the second Annual Kitsap County Fair held in Bremer- 
ton, Washington, a nursery set up by Girl Scouts, to take care 
of children so that parents might attend the fair, far and away 
stole the show. Established in a room in a youth organization 
building which had been assigned to Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Girls, the nursery held two cots, a sandbox, 
blackboard, color books—and, of course, graham crackers. Fou 
Scouts and an adult were on duty at all times, and the children 
cared for ranged in age from three weeks to seven years. It 
was deemed such a success by visitors to the fair that many 
offered to pay for the service, and, due to the nursery’s popular- 
ity and usefulness, larger quarters will be assigned to it next year. 


® After studying bicycle repair at a local bike shop this sum- 
mer, seven Senior Girl Scouts and two leaders from Winchester, 
Massachusetts, set out on a bicycle trip to Montreal, Canada— 
the second season in which Winchester Scouts have taken such 
a trip. Highlights of this across-the-border project included a 
tour of Montreal; visit to a Guide camp in the Laurentian 
Mountains with some Canadian Guides; overnight stops at a 
YWCA camp and a Girl Scout camp; a visit to Ausable Chasm; 
and a night in a cabin on a mountaintop, where bears nosed 
around the door. Food was bought on the way, and all meals 
were cooked and eaten out of doors, Future bike-trip plans 
include one for Washington next spring, and one for Europe 
during the summer of 1950. 
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® A project now afoot in New York City will enable Girl 
Scouts to be of assistance to the New York Public Library for 
the Blind and to blind persons in the area. The library, which 
sends recorded disks to many of the blind throughout the city, 
is arranging with volunteer troops for the adoption of a blind 
neighbor. The Girl Scouts who sign up for this service will call 
for the used disks at the blind neighbor’s home, place the disks 
in a small box, take them to the nearest post office, and mail 
them back to the library for redistribution. Incidentally, the 
Government is doing its part in this project by carrying the 
disks free of charge through the mails. 


© Goodyear Air Scouts and Wing Scouts walked off with 
twenty-six out of forty awards at the Buckskin Regional Sky 
Meet, which was held at Sullivant Avenue Airport in Columbus, 
Ohio. Participants included Explorer Scouts, Air Scouts, Sea 


‘Scouts, Wing Scouts, and Mariners. The boys took many of the 


first and second prizes, but Wing Scouts did very well, coming 


Upper Left: Winning 
Air and Wing Scout 
participants in the 
Buckskin Regional Sky 
Meet, Columbus, Ohio 


Left: A welcome for the 
Canadian Girl Guides 
who flew to New York 
from Montreal, Canada, 
to be guests of Girl Scouts 


Colonial Airlines 


in third in a model-craft project, fifth in the exhibition scale- 
model event, and also fifth in the hand-launched glider contest. 
The final phase of the meet was divided into four parts, with 
awards to the squadrons based on attendance, camp crafts, and 
exhibits. The Girl Scouts won a second-place trophy there, 
and also took a second position in the Litchfield Sweepstakes 
Award, made to the best all-around squadron. 
rHE END 


A native stick dance performed by the Girl Scouts of Guam 


Official photograph U. 8. Navy 
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Sea Anchor 
(Continued from page 13) 


“It ain't here. Checked over everything 
settin’ on the pier.” 

Coco’s eyes widened at this complication. 
They needed the stove to supplement the 
fireplace and kitchen range. Otherwise the 
house would be uninhabitable. 

“Oh, dear!” Mother murmured helplessly. 
“What shall I do?” 

“Whyn’t you just cancel the order? It’s 
too late now to do you any good. Bert 
Mahoney said, when it weren’t on the load 
Monday, he’d haul up his grandma’s old 
stove—been settin’ in his shed nine-ten 
years—and warm your place up with it. 
He’s had fires goin’ two days now, and 
house is snug. That old place o’ Captain 
Wilcox’ always did heat well.” 

Mother relaxed, and Coco took a deep 
breath. So the friendly Spruce Villagers 
were looking after them, as they had in 
former summers! 

Suddenly the children began to scream. 
“He’s here! He’s come! Hi, Daddy, hi! 
Here we are!” 

Father scrambled out of a taxi and braced 
himself for the onslaught of Janie and Tom, 
who hung on him so that he had to kiss 
Mother over their heads. He stretched out 
a hand to Coco and the older boys. “Hi, 
everybody,” he grinned. “My train was held 
up by snowstorms farther west, but here we 
are, all together at last.” 

The captain touched his “It’s a 
good thing you're makin’ this sailin’, be- 
cause from the look of things we mayn’t be 
makin’ another trip for a while—maybe a 
week or ten days.” 

Coco and Greg exchanged uneasy looks. 
That would ruin their plans. 

One thing stood out in Coco’s mind in all 
the kaleidoscopic events of that homecoming 
day, and that was the moment she stood 
with her parents on the porch while Father 
fumbled with the keys. Janie and Tom 
were racing around the yard, exploring, 
while Greg and Peter lugged suitcases up 
the winding stone walk that led from the 
road. 

“Seven years,” 


visor. 


said half under 


Father 


his breath, “I've carried this key all over 
the earth, and there were times I thought 
I'd never use it again. But thank God, Viv, 
I’m back here again at last. Are you glad, 
too?” 

Coco had to turn away from the shining, 
soft look on Mother’s face. But she couldn't 
help hearing, though she pretended to be 
absorbed solely in Peter’s struggle with 
three suitcases. 

“Of course. It’s going to be the answer 
to everything, Russ.” 

“It’s your spirit that keeps me going, 
Viv, standing out against your critical family 
and the whole doubting world. It’s all I've 
got to count on, really.” 

“Except yourself,” Mother said firmly. 
“Here in this lovely spot, where we've all 
had such fun together, I know things will 
work out, Russ.” Coco knew Mother was 
looking at the spruce-trimmed, rocky coast 
with the tossing, whitecapped she 
lov ed So. 

Arm in arm, Mother and Father stepped 
inside. Peter hurled the three suitcases on 
the porch and went back for the last. Janie 
and Tom pounced on them, squealing, and 
dragged them through the door. Coco 
stood alone on the porch, blinking a mist 
from her eyes. 

It was silly, it was sentimental nonsense, 
that an old place where you had once spent 
your summers could do this to you. The 
house wasn’t even very attractive, especially 
in the bleak, late-winter afternoon light. It 
needed paint, and a shutter was missing, 
and the front steps sagged ominously. But 
there were lights in all the windows, and 


sea 


gay voices inside, and its warm cheer 
evoked pleasant memories of the happy 
past. 


But the past had vanished, and it was 
ridiculous to recall the sunset walks hand in 
hand with Father along the shore, when 
just to be with him made you feel so secure. 
It was foolish to tingle at the remembrance 
of the heavenly smell of the wild raspberry 
patch in the hot sun, where you all picked 
and laughed and joked together; or the 
delicious clambakes on the beach that ended 
after starlight; or the swims; or the sail- 
boating. But the pictures kept flooding 
Coco’s mind. 

“I'm beyond all that,” she argued with 





“Thanks for testing it, Eddie.” 
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herself. “I have nothing in common with the 
rest of the family now. I must make my own 
life.” 

This idea became an obsession which kept 
her from entering into the holiday prepara- 
tions. Their month would be a snug one, 
thanks to Bert Mahoney’s grandma’s stove. 
Father and the boys cut holes in the ceiling 
to let heat upstairs to the two bedrooms, one 
for the girls, and one for their parents. The 
three boys pulled mattresses up close to the 
stove to sleep. 

The family made quite a ceremony about 
cutting their own Christmas tree, and 
bringing in the Yule log. Mother had the 
oven always filled with spicy-smelling bak- 
ing. On Christmas Day, Coco kept telling 
herself that she was too old for that sort 
of thing, but she couldn’t help enjoying the 


homemade presents, sticky candy, and 
childish decorations of crayoned Santa 
Clauses. When it was over, she resolved, 


she would speak about her plans. However, 
the right moment never seemed to come, 
and she slipped uneasily from one day to 
another. 


T kept on snowing, and the island took on 
the look of a Christmas card. The kids 
went coasting. Even Greg shed his dignity 
and seemed to enjoy himself, but when the 
Mahoney boy knocked at the door and 
shyly asked Coco if she cared to try out his 
new toboggan with him, she smiled aloof 
regrets, and with a superior feeling watched 
him plod away. 

Let them all enjoy these childish pastimes 
though how tall and good-looking that 
Bill Mahoney had grown since the last sum- 
mer they had waded in tide pools, looking 
for starfish together! But let him go. Coco 
had other plans. When Greg took the boat 
to the mainland tomorrow, she was going, 
too. She already had put her best clothes 
in her suitcase, although she hadn’t yet 
screwed up her courage to speak. 

Two weeks as a guest at Fizz’s married 
sister's house, when he would be there for 
his college vacation—that was what she had 
planned. Surely her parents could not be 
unreasonable about that. Coco had had 
letter from Sybil inviting her to stay there. 
Once away from home, she could begin to 
lead her own grown-up life, unhampered by 


family ideas that she was still a child. Fizz 
had written glowingly of the New Year's 
Eve ball at the country club, and other 


dances. 

As Coco sat by the big picture window, 
dreaming of glamorous days and nights,’ her 
father wandered into the room, and stopped 
abruptly when his eyes fell on her, as if 
struck by something. 

“Stay right where you are, Coco,” he said 
intensely, “till I get my painting gear. That 
pose—it reminds me—” 

What started as a quick sketch turned 
into a full painting. At last Father told 
Coco they'd better stop, but he'd like 
try it again tomorrow. “T'll call it ‘Portrait 
of a Girl Dreaming’.” 

Coco told herself that this was the time 
to speak up and tell him what was on her 
mind. Tomorrow she wouldn't be here. 
But she said nothing aloud, except falter- 
ingly, “You said the pose reminded you of 
something, Father. I've been wondering 
what.” 

He looked at her for a long time before 
he spoke, and finally, with a softening light 
in his eyes he said, “Your mother—the first 
time I painted her just after we were mar- 
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"NEW STATIONERY for MODERKS? 
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ried. It was in Paris, and I was there on a 
fellowship, and we were terribly poor, but 
awfully happy, even though her family 
wasn’t too keen about her marriage to a 
practically penniless artist. 

“That picture was my first big success. 
It won a prize at an exhibition, and a South 
American millionaire bought it for what 
seemed to us at that time to be a fabulous 
sum.” 

He hesitated, then continued thought- 
fully, “It had a quality I've never been able 
to catch again till now, seeing you. If I 
can get it down, Coco, I'll know I've not 
lost my ability. I'd like to make it larger, 
though, and the sea background more 
evocative.” 

“Won't that take a long time?” Coco’s 
voice sounded extremely faint. 

“Can’t say,” Father declared cheerfully. 
“Two or three weeks maybe.” Then, her 
attitude penetrating his consciousness, he 
looked at her wonderingly. “You don’t mind, 
kitten, do you? I won't keep you sitting 
more than an hour or so a day.” 

Coco’s tongue seemed to stick to the roof 
of her mouth. She said nothing, and her 
father picked up his things, thinking her 
silence meant consent. She slipped away 
with an anguished heart. Father needed 
her, it was true, but just as a model, noth- 
ing more. Would she have to sacrifice her 
cherished scheme for a painter’s whim? She 
could hardly sit quietly at dinner and listen 
to Greg talk about his plans for the trip 
tomorrow. 

“The captain says it’s calming, and he 
hopes to put out at 9 a.m. Doug wants 
me to stay with him till classes begin, but 
I don’t know. I may come back after the 
week end and finish out the vacation with 
you.” 

Greg smiled engagingly, with a little-boy 
dimple in his cheek. “It’s more fun than 
I expected here, and if I hadn't already 
promised the gang—” 

Mother beamed at him. “We'd like you 
with us, Greg, you know that. But you're 
the oldest, and branching out now, so if 
you want to be with your college friends, 
we ll understand.” 

Coco suddenly choked on a cinnamon 
bun. With everyone's attention focused on 
her, she wondered wildly why she didn’t 
simply stand up and declare that she, too, 
was old enough to branch out. 

After Tom and Peter had thumped her 
on the back till she could breathe normally, 
she excused herself and went to her room. 
She simply could not bear the cheerful 
noise from below, so she buried her head 
under a pillow. 


EXT morning she was too miserable to 
go down and say good-by to Greg, 
but she heard it all. 

Father sounded grave. 
look of the sea.” 

“I know, but the captain knows his stuff, 
and if he sails, I'll go along,” declared 
Greg. 

Mr. Mahoney honked, and Greg was off. 
By and by Coco pulled herself together and 
went down, and later in the morning she 
took the usual pose for her father, who 
worked in silent absorption, squinting at 
his daughter as if she were a stranger. 

What was growing on the canvas was 
strange to Coco. Her pictured self sur- 
prised her. “Portrait of a Girl Dreaming” 
was Coco as her father must see her, fresh 
and sweetly wistful. It was not the grown- 
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EARLY RISER 
by Bert Penny 


I don’t believe in sleeping late, 
I'm up at crack of dawn. 
I like to rouse the family 
And see them stretch and yawn. 
But after I have breakfasted 
And set them at their chores, 
Of course I go to bed again 
For just a few more snores. 
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up, sophisticated personality she had been 
trying to make of herself. Could she, Coco 
wondered gropingly, have been mistaken 
about what sort of person she was? 

The other members of the family stopped 
to admire. Mother stood a long time before 
it. “It really has something, Russ. It will 
bring recognition again.” 

Father paused, brush in air. “It will be 
a canvas I can show the Institute Com- 
mittee when they interview me next month 
for that teaching position.” 

Coco restrained a desire to bounce up 
and ask questions. If Father taught some- 
where, they could all have a home together. 
It would mean security, without the sacrifice 
of Father’s ambition. 

“It took being here—all together in this 
old house—to put me in this mood again. I 
was beginning to be afraid that I'd lost it 
forever.” 

Coco’s mother’s face looked rosy and 
young, exactly like the portrait, as she laid 
her hands on her husband’s shoulders. 
“We're all getting back something we feared 
we'd lost forever. Even the children. Isn’t 
that so, Coco?” Her bright smile enfolded 
her daughter. 

Coco could only smile back, a lump in 
her throat. Grownups, she thought, talking 
like that! Why her parents were people 
struggling and learning, like herself. They 
weren't the fixed and solid demigods of her 
childhood, nor the disappointing idols with 
feet of clay of later years, but just people. 
Her father, who had been ‘driven by cir- 
cumstances out of his natural bent, was 
striving to get back again, without Coco’s 
understanding or helping very much until 
now. 

At the sound of stomping feet on the 
porch she looked out. There was Greg, 
back with his suitcase, and Bill Mahoney 
trailing him. 

“Captain’s not sailing! Seas are still too 
heavy, though it’s clearing. I may not even 
bother to make the trip tomorrow. It’s a 
long way down to Boston just for a party. 


Think I'll spend New Year’s Eve with the 
crowd here.” 

Bill stood just inside the door, looking 
red and eager, his eyes never leaving Coco’s 
face. “We're planning a skating party at 
our pond, with cider to toast the New Year 
in around a bonfire. Will you come, too, 
Coco?” 

Coco looked at him, and at Greg, and 
a weight flew off her heart. She caught her 
breath in ecstasy. “I'd love it!” 

Then, unexpectedly, she felt her lips 
tremble—with happiness, she supposed—and 
her eyes brimmed. It was silly of her, and 
she looked quickly out the window to hide 
her emotion. 

The storm clouds were passing, rolling 
rapidly out to sea on a northwest wind. 
Half the sky was already blue, and sun- 
light shone upon the snow-covered island 
and the pounding sea. For a moment it 
was more beautiful even than in summer. 
It was like some of those quick flashes of 
insight you had sometimes when you 
thought about life. 

You had to be where you could have 
vision, but you needed an anchor, too. Like 
this house—it was their sea anchor. It gave 
them both vision and security. Coco, her 
heart joyous, turned her eyes from the 
infinity of waves and sky, in toward the 
warm, firelit room which held her family 
and friend. 

“Hold that expression, Coco!” shouted 
Father, searching wildly among his tubes 
for more white to squeeze on his palette. 
“That's the look I want. Now if I can only 
convey the light—” 

THE END 


Medicine Girl 


(Continued from page 11) 


The students muttered to one another 
across the aisles. One lanky boy rose and 
said earnestly, “Dr. Lee, I would like to 
say—” 

“Be seated, please,” the dean commanded. 
“I have not finished.” The boy sat down, 
and the dean went on. “The faculty has 
decided to submit the question to you. You 
may discuss it among yourselves and give 
me your answer tomorrow. But there is one 
provision. If you vote to admit this young 
lady, your vote must be unanimous. If there 
is even one objection, her application will be 
denied. Is that clear?” 

It was clear. As soon as the morning class 
recessed, the students gathered in groups 
and appointed speechmakers. They delivered 
glowing soapbox orations about the ad- 
vantages of having a girl in class. Others 
went from student to student, urging each 
to vote yes. All agreed. The next morning 
the dean appeared for the ballot. “Those 
in favor of admitting Miss Elizabeth Black- 
well as a student in the Medical School 
say ‘Aye.’” 

There was a long, ringing, unanimous cry 
of “Aaaaaaye!” 

The dean nodded. “Very well. We shall 
accept Miss Blackwell’s application.” As he 
walked toward the door the boys cheered. 
He turned and said, “I trust this will be the 
last ungentlemanly outbreak to come to my 
attention in this class.” 

There were no serious outbreaks, but for 
two weeks there was much joking and 
laughing about Miss Elizabeth Blackwell. 
Beneath the tomfoolery was an undercur- 
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in the pupil of every student’s eyes. 


q seat. 
Bet made a little bow. “Thank you,” she 


The sled every boy and girl 


id She stood there smiling, a mite of a girl 

al whose head did not reach the professor's 
shoulder. Her face flushed with excitement | 
pS and she kept her slender fingers folded in 
id front of her long, plain blue dress. | 
id The professor said simply, “Gentlemen, | 
le this is Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, who is now | 
™ a member of your class.” He led her to a | 
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a quiet. Bet was so thrilled that her hand | Runners—that’s what makes 
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with questions which required answers. On 
the streets, women pointed their fingers at 
her and held their skirts aside as they 
walked past her. Some crossed to the other 
side of the street as she approached, and 
er several made insulting remarks to no one in 
nd particular as soon as they were within ear- 
to shot of her. 
Bet was hurt, yet she must hide her feel- 
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ng books about the human body, brazenly ex- 
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AAT SEA CHANGE. By Karunyn 

Wortu. Doubleday and Company, 
$2.25. “You must begin to assume your place 
in society,” said Grandma. “You'll be a 
Nicholson debutante soon.” Kristy was trou- 
bled because she couldn’t always like her 
wealthy, family-conscious grandmother and, 
though she was sixteen that summer in 1893, 
she didn’t want to grow up and take her 
place in Carrington society. She didn’t share 
her five cousins’ delight in beaux and social 
affairs, and their hopes of making wealthy 
marriages. But she loved the Carolina sea- 
coast where she spent her summers with her 
grandmother. She wanted to be left alone to 
row and fish and swim, to read and dream. 
She loved poetry and hoped to write a book 
some day, but she knew her grandmother 
and cousins wouldn’t understand that, or 
how a girl could want to go to college. 
Grandmother and Aunt Evalina were upset 
by the chapel, erected for the Irish workers 
who had come down from New Jersey to 
build a railroad bridge. “We'll welcome 
new Episcopalians and Presbyterians,” said 
Aunt Evalina. “We'll even welcome Meth- 
odists, if there aren’t too many. We won't 
draw the line at a few good Baptists, if they 
know their places. But Popery! No! Nev- 
er!” Kristy had never met religious intoler- 
ance before and, being an independent young 
lady, she rowed off to the bridge to see 
these Irish Catholics for herself. There she 
met Francis O'Hanlon, and if you dream of 
“days of old when knights were bold.” you'll 
fall in love with Francis, too! Though Kristy 
made her debut and was caught up in the 
social whirl, she really lived for the days 
when she could see Francis. Most of you 
will adore this book. 


HIGH TRAIL. By Vivian Breck. 


Doubleday and Company, $2.50. 
This is the first book by Vivian Breck, who 
wrote THE AMERICAN GirRL stories you liked 
so well—One Touch of Arab and Adventure 
at Blair Ranch—and you will find that the 
book doesn’t disappoint you. It is an un- 
usual, and unusually good teen-age novel 
and reading it is an adventure. On her first 
camping trip into the Sierras, Cloe Cassidy, 
with an Irish temper and a mountain climb- 
er’s heart and courage, is faced with the al- 
most impossible feat of crossing the flank of 
Mt. Whitney alone to bring help to her in- 
jured father. The story of the slim girl, 
alone in the terror of the vast and dangerous 
wilderness, with the horror of her father’s 
plight nagging at her heart, mounts to al- 
most unbearable suspense. Two engaging 
young men, nicknamed Star and Puddin’, 
are joyously trying out their war-learned 
mountain skills in the neighborhood and the 
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by Marjorie Cinta 


three come together when Cloe is almost 
spent, and just before a storm breaks over 
Whitney. They share a night and day of 
hardship and danger—freezing cold, storms, 
an avalanche. The grueling experience 
brings to Cloe a wonderful gift—understand- 
ing and being understood by another human 
being. The book is full of fascinating moun- 
tain-climbing lore, of the grandeur and beau- 
ty of the Sierras and the spiritual values that 
mountains teach. 


\2\=\, EVER AFTER. By Pryius Wair- 

NEY. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. Marel Gordon was determined that 
nothing—not even the discouraging verdict 
of a friendly agent that she was not vet 
ready for professional assignments—would 
stop her from being an artist. Some day sh« 
was going to have a penthouse and all the 
other smooth appurtenances of success of 
her clever hat-designing Aunt Peggy. But 
Marel reckoned without Chris Mallory, the 
engaging young man she met in a revolving 
door on her first day in New York. Chris 
was working hard to make a name for him- 
self as a writer. They didn’t mean to fall in 
love but it wasn’t long before they were con- 
vinced that, since they couldn't live without 
each other, they would get along much bet- 
ter in their respective careers together. And 
so they were married and learned that it’s 
only in fairy tales this means “to be happy 
ever after.” There were difficulties in find- 
ing a place to live, of pursuing their respec- 
tive careers in cramped quarters. There 
were the housekeeping problems of a work- 
ing wife and the hampering restrictions of a 
small income. There were mother-in-law 
complications and jealous quarrels. Marel 
learned that a successful marriage needs as 
much working at as a successful career, and 
that it isn’t easy to achieve both. Older girls 
will find it a satisfying and enlightening ex- 
perience to read a book which deals so vivid- 
ly and honestly with problems so many 
young marrieds are facing today. 


SUNNYCOVE. By Ametia E. 


Watpen. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, $2.50. Straight from a West Virginia 
mining settlement to the professional sum- 
mer theater and training school at Sunny- 
cove came plain-faced, plainly dressed Vicky 
Lind. Vicky had been well-trained by .a 
talented older brother Gus, who spent his 
greatness helping other people to success. 
His meager savings were financing his sister 
now. There was fear in Vicky’s heart that 
her lack of beauty would prevent the reali- 
zation of her dream of becoming a great 
actress but there was also a firm determina- 
tion not to let Gus down. Almost the first 
person Vicky met at Sunnycove was Donna 
Russell whose great beauty made her a 
leader among the students. Donna was ruth- 
less in her determination to succeed and, 
sensing a threat to her plans in the plainer 


girl’s ability, spared no malice or trickery in 
her persecution of her rival. The thought of 
Gus, and the friendship of a young man 
with a reputation for being afraid of girls, 
helped Vicky over some dark spots. How 
things work out for Vicky and Donna inakes 
a novel you won’t put down, and since the 
author is experienced in the theater, you will 
find the theatrical background an extra divi- 
dend on a good story. 


JUDITH OF FRANCE. By Marca- 
RET Lzicuton. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $2.50. Do you like historical ro- 
mances? This is an exciting one about a rea! 
girl—a royal princess—who lived in medieval 
days. Margaret Leighton, who wrote one of 
your favorite stories, “The Legacy of Canyon 
John,” for THe American Girv, has given 
the story of Judith, great-granddaughter of 
Charlemagne, and the days cf the raiding 
Norsemen and quarreling Frankish princes. 
a rich vitality. A fine horsewoman, an ardent 






Drawing by Henry C. Pitz 


for Judith of France 


of life and 
Judith is given in marriage by her schem- 
ing, avaricious father to the aged Aethelwulf, 


sports’ lover, brimful energy, 


King of Britain. The contrast between the 
formality and culture of the Frankish court 
and the uncouth backwardness of the Saxons 
is finely drawn, Judith suffers much to keep 
her vow not to be the cause of war between 
kinsmen. Through it all she remains true to 
her first love, the handsome warrior, Bras de 
Fer. If you are studying medieval European 
or early British history, this book will bring 
it to life for you. 


THAT GIRL OF PIERRE’S. By 

Rosert Davis. Holiday House, 
$2.50. And this is a story of France with a 
quite different background—a novel about a 
young peasant girl of today. Danielle Du- 
four returns from wartime wandering with 
her grandmother and small brother to the 
village in the vineyard country where her 
people have been substantial landowners for 
generations. She has lived through hardship 
and sorrow and it has made her self-reliant 
and strong without killing her capacity for 
fun and enjoyment of the little things of 
everyday living. No word has come from 
her missing parents or Mark, the young man 
with whom she dreams of sharing the future. 
She finds the village in the grip of a greedy. 
unscrupulous shopkeeper and is stunned to 
find that he has, through legal trickery, taken 
possession of the fertile land that was to 
have been her dower. While she works to 
care for her family’s present needs, she dis- 
covers a way to fight the shopkeeper and 
develops the ideas which lead to the happy 
co-operation of the whole village for the 
common good, You will enjoy not only the 
action and suspense of the story and the 
character of its heroine, but also the author’s 
genuine insight into a way of life in a differ- 
ent land. THE END 
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Medicine Girl 


(Continued from page 43) 


1848 multitudes of emigrants were attacked 
with famine fever while crossing the ocean, 
and were brought to Blockley. It was diffi- 
cult to provide accommodations, and many 
were laid in beds on the floor. The epidemic 
furnished an impressive object lesson and I 
chose this form of typhus as the subject of 
my graduation thesis.” 


RADUATION came in 1849. Bet was to 

receive the medical degree for which 
she had struggled so fiercely. In the assem- 
bly hall she trembled as she heard the dean 
call her name. But her step was firm as she 
approached the platform to get her diploma. 
The dean smiled at her as she climbed the 
steps. 

“We are proud to confer this degree on 
Miss Blackwell,” he said, “and to announce 
that she has completed her studies at the 
head of her class. Truly she combines the 
strongest intellect and nerve and persever- 
ance with the softest attributes of feminine 
delicacy and grace.” 

Bet saw the admiring 
students as she stood quietly in her black 
brocaded | silk the long full 
clinging softly to the spreading hoopskirt 
and bustle. She took her diploma with one 
green-gloved hand, made a slight curtsy, 
and smiled at the dean. He shook her hand 
gently and Bet fought to hold back a Hood 
of happy tears. In a moment she spoke in a 
clear voice. 

“Sir, I thank you. It shall be the effort ot 
my life, with the help of the Most High, to 
shed honor on my diploma.” 

She returned to her seat and clutched her 
precious, hard-won diploma tightly—the first 
woman in America ever to earn a medical 
degree. 

When she left) school she studied in 
France and England, finally coming to New 
York City in 1851, ready to practice. There 
she found that prejudice and intolerance 
were not confined to the people of Geneva. 
“Patients came very slowly to 
wrote. “I had no medical companionship. 
The profession stood aloof, and society was 
distrustful of the innovation, Insolent letters 


glances of the 


gown, dress 


me,” she 


came by post and my pecuniary position 
was a source of constant anxiety.” 

Early in 1852 she had her first real break. 
She gave a series of talks on physical educa- 
tion for girls. They were attended by large 
audiences of intelligent women, who her- 
alded the lectures as a great step forward 
for womanhood. Lectures on physical cul- 
ture, however, were not what Bet had set 
out to deliver. More and more she thought 
about her friend Mary, about Mary’s dying 
words—“Bet, you could do so much good.” 

How could she do much good when 
other physicians would not associate with 
her, when she could not get valuable prac- 
tical experience in hospitals? There was one 
solution, and Bet waded into it with all the 
courage and confidence that had sustained 
her in her fight thus far. 

She summoned, her sister Emily, who had 
just graduated from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and in 1853 the Blackwell girls 
opened a dispensary of their own! It was a 
hospital conducted exclusively by women, 
and a year later it was incorporated as the 
New York Dispensary for Poor Women and 
Children, which is today known as the New 
York Infirmary. Then, as part of it, Bet and 
Emily founded the Women’s Medical Col- 
which was afterward affiliated with 
Cornell Medical College when that school 
turned coeducational. 

The founding of the New York Infirmary 
began a long line of accomplishments which 
brought fame, happiness, and satisfaction to 
this intrepid girl. During the Civil War Bet 
turned her talents and persistence to the 
organization of a tinit of field nurses. After 
the war she went to London, where she 
helped to establish the National Health So- 
ciety of London and the London School of 
Medicine for Women. In 1875, an accredited 
specialist in women’s diseases, she became 
a professor at the London School, and lived 
and worked to see her name and deeds 
respected and admired by the entire medical 
profession. 

The trail which she blazed so 
ended for Elizabeth Blackwell at Hastings, 
England, May 31, 1910, in the victorious 
realization that thousands of other girls and 
women were already marching in her foot- 
steps to new and _ greater for the 
humanity she loved. THE END 
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The American Girl 


DANCER 


By FRANCES FROST 


This dancer is blown as a tree is blown in the wind, 
Swiftly she bends and lifts, she moves in a net of light. 
This dancer drifts as thistledown floats through the wood, 
She flies like a delicate star across blue night. 


The shadow of bird wings over the earth is her dancing, 
And the fall of a leaf, and the autumn-running deer. 

No louder upon the floor than the pulse in her perfect 
Wrist are her feet, yet their flight is strong and clear. 


This dancer is wind and fire and wings and earth. 

The weight of her blowing body leans on the air 

As the breast of a fawn on the pale green edge of twilight, 
Too swift to follow, too beautiful to bear. 
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Elena Finds Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Lucita, why didn’t you mind your step!” 
don Cirilo fretted. 

“Minding my step was just the trouble,” 
she retorted dryly. “My new doorstep, 
Father. The rain, beating in on that fresh 
clay—” She paused and fingered the twisted 
leg. 

“Abuelita, is it broken?” 

“Nonsense! Never have I broken so much 
as the tip of my finger. But it takes little 
to stir up the old rheumatism. Help me get 
up and ready for bed. A night’s rest will set 
me right.” 

Great-Grandfather said good night and 
went out, and Elena helped dona Lucita 
undress and climb into the high bed. When 
she was settled for the night, Elena turned 
the lamp low and went out to the portal. 
Below her the animals moved and munched 
in their shelters, and a sleepy mockingbird 
called. Above the house an occasional auto- 
mobile roared by on the great highway that 
passed by the sleepy little valley, to link 
together the big towns of the outside world. 
The scent of the cherry blossoms drifted 
over her. Gloatingly she thought that the 
cherry crop was saved, and so was she. 

More than ever the place smothered her. 
It was so old! The land was part of a 
royal Spanish grant to her ancestors. Her 
great-grandfather still had the yellowed 
parchment, hidden in the chest in the loom 
room. 

In 1528, Spanish friars and soldiers, ex- 
ploring these forests, hills, and valleys, had 
found Indian tribes living in stone villages. 
They had called the region Another Mexico, 
and New Mexico, and the latter name had 
stuck—the oldest State name in the Union, 
except for Florida. Except for Florida, too, 
the State has the oldest permanent colony. 
San Juan, not far from Mirador, is only 
twenty-five years younger than St. Augustine. 

Established toward the end of the. six- 
teenth century, El Mirador and its neighbor- 
ing Valle Verde are older than proud Santa 
Fe. Yet few of the tourists whose cars pour 
in a steady stream along the highway to 
Taos, and on to Santa Fe, have seen or 
heard of the villages hidden in the hills just 
west of that busy road. 

El Mirador (The Balcony ) is built 


- 


the hill to the highway. Farmstead and 
yard seemed as sheltered as if indoors; and 
the thick adobe walls of the house itself had 
staunchly kept out noise, heat, and cold— 
and, in the earlier days, even warring In- 
dians. 

The past held glamour, but what of the 
present? It was as if the valley had been 
locked away while the rest of the world 
raced by. The villagers still used the kind 
of Spanish which had been spoken when 
their forefathers settled there; still held 
their forefathers’ ideas of education, religion, 
medicine. Miss Ann, principal of the Pres- 
byterian school at Valle Verde, said the 
same thing had happened in the eastern 
mountains, whose settlers had come from 
England and Scotland. 

Medicine! Doctors! Thinking of dona 
Lucita’s injured leg, Elena’s brows knitted 
anxiously. In all the valley there was not 
one doctor. In all Mirador there was not on 
telephone with which to call a doctor from 
the city. Still, dofa Lucita knew as much 
as most doctors, and she had said that the 
pain in her knee was merely rheumatic and 
not really serious. 


Elena looked up at the now cloudless 
sky. “Don’t let it be anything worse,” she 
murmured. Then she went in, undressed 
and fell asleep clinging to the far edge ot 


the bed to avoid disturbing her grand- 
mother. 
She was wakened at dawn by dona 


and frowning at 
under the bed 


Lucita, breathing gustily 
the hills her legs made 
clothes. 

“Go along and start the coffee,” her 
grandmother said, without looking at Elena. 
“After breakfast you may bring hot water 
and towels. We will see what hot com- 
presses will do.” 

Dona Lucita spoke as if daring the per- 
verse knee to oppose her will, and until 
evening Elena accepted her grandmother's 
confidence. Rushing madly from one task 
to another with all the work in 
garden, and stables on her shoulders, she 
was much too busy for brooding or worry- 
ing, anyway. 


house, 


But that evening anxiety surged back 
upon the exhausted Elena. Looking up 
from her tray of untasted supper, 
Lucita said, “It might be as well to call in 


dona Celestina.” 


dona 


The girl jumped so that she spilled the 
fresh coffee she was pouring. Dona Celes- 
tina knew the healing herbs, but her 
specialties were strange potions, love phil- 
ters, brews to protect from the evil eye. 
“Tll go for her tomorrow,” Elena agreed in 
a frightened whisper. 

After the hobbling old woman had visited 
her, dona Lucita waited. On the third 
morning, she said gravely, “The potions 
were of no use. Today you shall fetch the 
Santo Nino from the church, and I will 
imake him new clothes.” 

Hurrying through her chores, Elena ran 
all the way to the church and borrowed 
the Santo Nino, an image of the Christ 
child credited with great power. She found 
her grandmother already sewing, her bed 
strewn with silk scraps and lace which 
don Cirilo had brought from her chest. 
Soon she was fitting a new frock over the 
others on the Santo Nino. His lovely face 
and tiny wax hands stuck out quaintly from 
the manifold frills. 

When she had finished, she swung her 
long auburn braids over her shoulders and 
sent the shears biting through the lustrous 
strands. Firmly she pinned the ten-inch 
ends to the back of the Holy Child’s collar. 


Elena’s heart swooped low—her  grand- 
mother must be badly worried. 
Next morning while she was discon- 


solately cleaning and filling the lamps Elena 
heard brisk steps in the portal, and a voice 
calling a salutation in both English and 
Spanish. She ran to the door. 

“Ay, buenos dias, Senorita!” she cried 
eagerly. 

“What is all this I hear about dona 
Lucita?” Miss Ann asked, as she waved a 
greeting to don Cirilo, treading his noisy 
loom. She clucked soberly when she ex- 
amined the hurt knee. “Tk, tk. This must 
have immediate attention. How soon can 
you be ready to go down to the hospital?” 

“Surely that is not necessary!” dona 
Lucita protested. But in the next breath 
she added, “Chiquita, fetch me my comb.” 


S Elena hurried to help her grand- 
A mother, she was thinking that the Santo 
Nino must have sent Miss Ann, though it 
seemed odd he should choose a Protestant. 
Still, Miss Ann was not like most Protest- 
ants, nor most Anglos. Since Elena’s 
mother’s babyhood, Miss Ann had 
belonged to the valley. Some feared 





on both sides of a little canyon, each 
house with its orchards and gardens, 
and with wheatfields and grazing 
land farther away. Second only to 
Valle Verde, the village is a center 
of fine weaving. When the towns 
were founded, the Tsimajo Indians 
were close neighbors, and taught the 
Hispanos the fine points of a craft in 
which they were already masters. 
Don Cirilo was the last of a proud 
line of weavers reaching back three 
centuries and more. 

It was his father who had started 
the house under the hill for his 
bride. Room by room it had grown 
with the generations, till it formed 
an L on its shelf of ground. In the 
center of the swept clay yard was 
the well, circled by a stone seat and 
mantled by morning-glories. Near 
the house stood a hive-shaped oven. 
Stables and pens of log, adobe, 
and thatch stretched down toward 





“Now look at your nice clean stomach!” 


her quick eye and tongue, but many 
loved her, and all trusted her. 

Miss Ann and Elena helped dona 
Lucita dress, assisted her into the 
car, and they were on their way. 

“Hop out and get your mail,” 
Miss Ann suggested as they neared 
the post office. “We can stop long 
enough for that.” 

Elena came out with a letter from 
Emilio, and read it aloud as they 
rattled down the rough mountain 
road. It told the usual tale of 
gaiety, and a postscript added, “How 
do you like this snapshot, Elena? I 
took it last Sunday.” 

Elena shook the shiny oblong 
from the envelope. It showed Natan, 
very handsome and smiling gaily, in 
front of a grand house with a trim 
lawn. And just behind him on the 
sidewalk two pretty Anglo girls 
smiled as gaily as he. 





the ravine, while orchards mounted 
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Elena slid a glance at her com- 
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panions, but dona Lucita’s eyes were 
screwed shut and Miss Ann’s intent on the 
rough road. Neither appeared to have 
noticed the picture. Elena stealthily slid 
letter and snapshot back into the envelope 
and stuffed it into her dress. There was 
little conversation as mile after mile of the 
hard mountain road flashed by. Once at the 
hospital, dofa Lucita was quickly examined 
and X-rayed. X-ray was necessary, the 
Anglo doctor said, because sprains were 
sometimes as swollen and purple as this, 
and fractures sometimes less. 

Fractures! Elena gasped. While her 
grandmother lay with closed eyes and Miss 
Ann sat companionably beside her, Elena 
prayed that her grandmother’s knee would 
not turn out to be broken, for doia Lucita’s 
sake and for Elena’s. It seemed now more 
important than ever that she should go to 
Pueblo by fall, and not leave Natan at the 
mercy of beautiful Anglos. 


T last the young doctor strode in, white 
smock flapping around long legs, eyes 
squinting at the X-ray film held before him. 
“You've done one swell job, Senora!” he 
said in such a congratulatory tone that 
Elena’s fear lightened. 

Then, as Miss Ann put his English into 
Spanish for dona Lucita, and the doctor 
continued, Elena’s anxiety grew black once 
more, 

“What a break!” he ejaculated. “And 
this long delay hasn’t helped it a bit.” 

“Then what happens now?” 
mered. 

“What happens? We set it, and put it 
in a cast, and after a few days of rest and 
observation here, she goes home.” 

“And how soon can she walk?” 
asked tensely. 

“Who knows? She can call herself lucky 
to have a fine strong young lady like you 
for a granddaughter. Winter may be on us 
before she can get around much. That's 
the best we can hope for.” 

(To be continued) 


Elena stam- 


Elena 


Write Here, Please 
(Continued from page 16) 


each guest to copy in his or her everyday 
hand. Perhaps you'll have an assistant to 
help with these details and collect fees! 

For the strangers who may come, you'll 
watch keenly for personality signs in dress, 
way of standing in line, entering the booth, 
talking, and so on. You may stall for time 
and get some hints by saying in stern tones, 
“I cannot analyze handwriting unless it is 
accompanied by a bona fide signature.” A 
self-assured person will tell you emphatical- 
ly that he did just as your assistant told him; 
a shy, uncertain person will apologize; a 
defiant, rebellious person, not too sure of 
himself either, will become angry and argue 
with you. Then, sure enough, you'll find 
these same traits in the handwriting! 

But your primary task, of course, is to in- 
form yourself about as many of the prin- 
ciples of handwriting analysis as possible 
before the day of the carnival itself. Hand- 
writing matures at different ages, and is al- 
ways affected to some extent by school 
training or current fads, but the experienced 
graphologist learns how to discount these 
almost automatically. Here are some of the 
things you might expect to see in a sample, 
or “specimen,” of handwriting. 

Large, free-flowing letters in an adult or 
mature teen-ager would indicate ambition, 
pride, and lively imagination. Seeing these 
characteristics in the writing of a fifteen 
year old girl, instead of the round, unformed 
hand of a younger child, you would suspect 
that the writer dreams often of being an 
actress, a dress designer, or a writer. You 
would suspect, too, that she works hard 
over her acting or her themes, and is con- 
cerned with what people think of her. 

A lot of space between another girl’s let- 
ters, though the letters themselves are av- 
erage in size, may indicate generosity—the 
way she’s always lending clothes to her 

(Continued on page 49) 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 23 





WORDS BETWIXT 


AND BETWEEN ADD-A-LETTER 


1. aTe 1. able-fable 

2. tHe 2. unction-function 
3. dEn 3. rank-frank 

4. bAd 4. lash-flash 

5. eMu 5. risk-frisk 

6. IEt 6. ace-face 

7. oRe 7. lake-flake 

8. tip 8. lower-flower 
9. iCe 9. action-faction 
10. rAt 10. ire-fire 

11. eNd 11. airy-fairy 

12. aGo 12. rigid-frigid 
13. sin 13. alter-falter 
14. tRy 14. oil-foil 

15. sly 15. ate-fate 


16. lame-flame 
17. rail-frail 
18. light-flight 





FLOWERS 

IN HIDING ANIMAL MATCHES 
1. la rks pur le. antelope 
2. pet uni a 2f. beaver 

3. an em one 3h. donkey 

4. but ter cup 4i. goat 

5. cow sl ip 5g. mandrill 
6. ever las ting 6j. marten 

7. he at her 7a. panther 

8. hol ly hock 8b. woodchuck 
9. hy ac inth 9d. bison 

10. fors yth io 10k. reindeer 
11. tub er ose llc. hedgehog 
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OLD HAND 


Doctor: Your cough sounds much bet- 
ter this morning. 

Patient: It should. I’ve been practie- 
ing all night. 
Sent by JANE ANN WADE, University, Mississippi 


CORRECT! 


Sue: My dog is quite extraordinary. 
Mary: Why, what can he do? 
Sue: I asked him, “What is two minus 
two?” and he said nothing! 
Sent by HELEN CRIPE, Racine, Wisconsin 


SCHOOLBOY ANGLE 


TeacHer: Why should we try to pre- 
vent war? 

Sammy: It makes so much history. 

Sent by CAROLYN BORDERS, Clayton, Missouri 


GIRL IN THE DARK 


Boy: Why were the Middle Ages called 
the Dark Ages? 

Girt: Because there were 
so many knights. 


WHERE IS THE STING? 


The woman visitor dashed angrily up 
to the beekeeper and complained, “One 
of your bees stung me. I want you to do 
something about it.” 

“Certainly, madam,” said the beekeeper 
soothingly. “Just show me which bee it 
was and [ll have it punished.” 

Sent by EUNICE RUED, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


HEIR APPARENT 


I suppose your son reigns as king in 
your family? 
No, the Prince of Wails. 


Sent by BETTE JEAN BROOKINS, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 


AUTUMN GOSSIP 


Pam: When one tree is talking to an- 
other tree, and still another tree is listen- 
ing in, what is it called? 

ANNE: What? 

Pam: Leavesdropping. 

Sent by GWEN KESSLER, Westfield, New Jersey 


FUR AWAY 


Atan: The skunk is a very useful 
animal, We get fur from him. 

Auice: I'll say we do. We get as fur 
from him as possible. 

Sent by JANET HARRINGTON, Detroit, Michigan 


UNNECESSARY 


Tourist: This is a very dangerous cliff 
—why don’t you put up a danger sign? 

Native: Well, stranger, we did have a 
sign once, but nobody fell over, so we 
took it down. 

Sent by JACQUELYN ZICK, Stevensville, Michigan 


TIRED OUT 


Satty: What scuffles around all day 
and sits under the bed at night with its 
tongue hanging out? 

Mary: I don’t know. 

Satty: A shoe. 


Sent by LILLIE MAE SANDERSON, Torboro, North 
Carolina 


ABSENTEE 





Sent by SANDRA €E. 
Canton, Ohio 


LISTER, 
LIFE 
HE COULDN’T SAY 


First Farmer: Pretty bad 
storm we had last night. 
Seconp Farmer: Yep. 


twas. 

First Farmer: Damage 
your barn any? 

Seconpn Farmer: Don’t 


know. Haven't found it yet. 


Sent by BETTY ALDRIDGE, Winona, 
Mississippi 


ROCK BOTTOM 


Srupent: I don’t believe I 
deserved an absolute zero on 
this test, sir. 

TeacHer: I don’t either, 
but it’s the lowest mark I’m 
allowed to give. 


Sent by MARY BELLE SINGLETON, 
Anderson, Indiana 


STUBBORN 


Teacuer: Haven't you fin- 
ished washing that black- 
board? You've been work- 
ing on it for an hour. 

Purpw: I know, but the 
more I wash it, the blacker 
it gets. 


Sent by SHIRLEY ANN HORTON, 
Saltille, Mississippi 





WITH LIL 








“I certainly made a mistake taking Latin— 


nothing but girls!” 


by Merrylen 


Anecry Visitor: That 
means. fight where I come 
from. 

ANGRIER CITIZEN: 
don’t you fight, then? 

Visitor: I’m not where I 
came from. 


Sent by WILHELMINA WETHLY, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Why 


OUCH! 


Boy: I haven't slept for 
days. 

Girt: Why not? 

Boy: I sleep nights. 


Sent by BARBARA BURCHAM, Kirk- 
wood, Missouri 


MERCENARY 


Patient: How can I ever 
repay you for all your kind- 
ness to me? 

Doctor: By check, money 
order, or cash. 


Sent by ELEANOR DURHAM, Port- 
land, Oregon 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for 
every joke printed on this page. Send 
your best jokes to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 
17, New York. Be sure to include 
your nome, address, and age, and 
write in ink or on the typewriter. 
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Write Here, Please 
(Continued from page 47) 


friends or taking precious free afternoons to 
do things for them. Small, precise, evenly 
spaced letters, on the other hand, are apt to 
show careful concern for details—the way a 
girl keeps her bureau drawers just so, and 
plans just what lesson she'll do in each study 
period. Such handwriting shows that she 
has pretty good critical judgment, too—no 
wonder she gets “A” on her book reviews! 
But if her letters are too tightly drawn, with 
no air between, they may show self-cen- 
teredness. 

So much for size and space of letters. A 
second point to look for in analyzing writ- 
ing is the pressure of the pen on paper. The 
girl who uses firm, emphatic strokes—often 
heavy black ones—shows strength of will. 
She'll get the unused town hall for her 
gang’s recreation house, all right. She won't 
take “no” for an answer, any more than she 
would take it last Christmas about the 
Orphan’s Home party. Sometimes she can 
be a bit stubborn, too—she just won't go to 
the movie everybody else prefers. 

But here comes Susie, whose pressure 
varies from a firm, heavy stroke at one point 
to a light, wavy line later on. This may re- 
mind you of the fact that she’s rather an 
uncertain person—not quite sure just what 
she wants out of life, or even what she’s 
going to do the next moment. She starts 
taking French as her elective subject and 
then switches to Spanish. One day she’s 
planning to go away to college; the next, she 
thinks a job in towm would be more fun. 
When Susie faces you across the table you 
will tie in this information tactfully with the 
way she’s always thinking of new and dif- 
ferent ideas for fun, or stirring up some 
excitement. If you know from frequent ex- 
perience that life may be a bit surprising 
and strenuous around Susie, but at least 
never boring, you will tell her so in your 


best graphologist manner, basing your ex- 
planations on her wavering penmanship. 

A third point to’ look for in handwriting, 
just as important as size of letters and pres- 
sure, is direction or slant. Your friend 
Betty’s letters may slant decidedly to the 
right, suggesting that she is perhaps an im- 
pulsive, highly emotional person. And sure 
enough, you may know this from sad experi- 
ence with her temper. Remember that time 
you forgot to return her history notes in 
time for the test? Whew! Bet you won't do 
that again. But you remember, too, that 
Betty can be a pretty loving and understand- 
ing person. She’s the kind of girl you want 
to tell first about your good news, isn’t she? 
And she’s certainly loving and affectionate 
with her family. Well, these are the things 
you can tell her with that learned wagging 
of your head. But don’t forget—keep your 
eye on her handwriting! 

Next in line, her “John Hancock” held out 
to you, is Jane. If Jane is a reserved person, 
who keeps her emotions to herself, her hand- 
writing may very well slant to the left. A 
good guess about a person with letters all 
slanting to the left is that if you forget to 
phone her about the sorority dance, she may 
be angry but she won't show it. Nor will 
she show just how much she loves that 
horse her father gave her, or how much she 
minded missing camp last year. And you 
can’t really be sure, when you give her a 
long recital of what you said to Bill last 
night and Bill said to you, whether she’s 
interested or not. You like Jane—everybody 
does—but her reserve makes it hard to know 
quite where you stand with her. 

Point number four is continuity, or the 
degree to which letters are connected in 


words. Fran’s closely connected letters may 
show what a reasonable, practical person 
she is. She has an organized mind and an 


organized life. She’s good at examinations 
and writes what the English teacher calls 
“well-organized themes.” She may grow up 
to be a bookkeeper or a scientist. (If her 
writing has a straight up-and-down slant, 


that may be more evidence of a logical 
mind. ) 

Polly, on the other hand, may write let- 
ters which never quite make connection 
with one another. You will know that her 
“i” is supposed to be mated to the next “n 
or “t,” but Polly hasn’t bothered with de- 
tails like that. She’s on the next word in a 
rush, because she’s more concerned with 
the fun of the story she’s making up than 
with whether or not anybody can read it. 
Polly can imagine about anything she wants 

but when facts don’t make connection 
with what she dreams, she just doesn’t 
notice. After all, life’s more fun that way, 
she reasons. And you can say, as you wag 
your head and adjust your spectacles the 
better to look at the handwriting, that Polly 
will never become a bookkeeper, a doctor, 
or a scientist. She might be a writer, per- 
haps, or an actress, or a dreamer-up of 
great causes, but she won't let annoying 
facts or details get in her way. 

The fifth point in the analysis is the base 
line. If your victim writes uphill, chances 
are you'll know she’s happy, optimistic 
person, while a decided downhill slant may 
indicate just the opposite nature—the kind 
that looks on the dark side of life. An even 
base line is apt to show a calm, contented 
disposition; an uneven one moodiness. 

Point number six is proportion, on which 
the experts do considerable disagreeing 
themselves. Opinion is divided here, but 
many graphologists say that the girl who 
writes long upstrokes or downstrokes (a big, 
tall “t,” for instance, or a long-tailed “f”) is 
inclined to be a bookworm; the one who 
writes short ones, more active. 

But the main thing to remember is that, 
after all, you're just in this handwriting 
business for fun, so keep it that way. Read 
a book or two on graphology so that you 
have some of the jargon on the tip of your 
tongue; practice your technique on the 
family; and good luck to you on the day of 
the carnival! Nobody can stump you, for 


today you're the expert. Fun, isn’t it? 
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In Step with 


the Times 


Dr. Jessup 


Most Americans were thrilled, a few 
weeks ago, by the masterly presentation to 
the United Nations Security Council of the 
United States side of the Berlin-blockade 
dispute, but few knew very much about the 
lanky college professor who spoke for us. 

Dr. Philip Caryl Jessup is a world-famous 
expert on international law. But first and 
foremost he is a scholar, holding degrees 
from Hamilton, Columbia, and Yale—where 
his son is now studying. Dr. Jessup has 
lectured on international law at Columbia 
University since 1925, and is the author of 
several books on law. 

He has been called upon on several oc- 
casions to help untangle world affairs. It 
was while flying to South America on one of 
these missions a few years ago that his plane 
crashed in Brazil. Although seriously in- 
jured, Dr. Jessup managed to lead survivors 
of the crash down a mountain and out of 
the jungle. For this heroic rescue he was 
awarded a decoration by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1929 he assisted at the Court of Inter- 
national Justice in Geneva, and students of 
world affairs also know of his fine work at 
the more recent UNRRA and Bretton Woods 
conferences. From 1942 to 1944, Dr. Jessup 
served as assistant director of the Navy 
school of military government, four years 
later being appointed a member of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. In 
May, 1948, he succeeded Herschel Johnson 
as a member of the important Security 
Council. 

It seems quite natural that one of Dr. 
Jessup’s hobbies should be stamp collecting. 
He and his wife are enthusiastic hikers, too, 
and at his home in Connecticut he enjoys 
still another hobby—gardening. 

With the need for world understanding 
so great, this modest, bespectacled professor 
who has helped solve so many world prob- 
lems seems to be the right man in the right 
place. 


Bouncing on the Beam 


If one of these days you should see, 
through a telescope, a giant airplane flying 
in lazy circles five miles above the earth, 
you'll probably be witnessing science’s new- 
est miracle—stratovision—and the pilot will 
be carrying equipment by which television 
programs can be broadcast clear across the 
country, instead of the relatively few miles 
possible today. 

Why is stratovision necessary? Unlike 
radio beams, the signal from the television 
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by LLOYD WELDON 


station always travels in a_ straight line— 
never in a curve. Thus, when a signal has 
traveled more than sixty miles from its point 
of origin, it darts off into space instead of 
following the curve of the earth, and thus 
fails to register on the television screen. So 
scientists are working on a system by which 
the television signals can be picked up by 
instruments in a plane hovering in the 
stratosphere, and bounced back down to 
earth. The signal blankets a wide circle of 
land, so that each plane can transmit the 


CHRISTMAS QUIZ 
Put the first letters of the answers to- 


gether, and you'll Christmas 
greeting. 


have a 


A plant with berries. 

A fruit often left in stockings. 

What we give each other. 

One of St. Nicholas’ reindeers. 
Burned in the fireplace at Christmas. 
Where Santa’s said to live. 

Title of a famous Christmas hymn. 
The night before Christmas. 

They make the Christmas tree glow. 
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signal over an about 525 miles in 
diameter. 

Engineers estimate that to send a tele- 
vision program the length and breadth of 
the United States will require about four- 
teen planes, hovering over key cities across 
the country. During the recent World Series 
a television network attempted to transmit 
one of the games played in Boston from the 
East Coast television network to the Mid- 
west, but the reception was shaky. However, 
the engineers are hard at work on the prob- 
lem, and promise that it won't be very long 
until television programs, like radio, will be 
nation-wide. 


Oh, Christmas Tree! 


When you help set up the Christmas tree 
in your living room this month, you will be 
following an old, old custom that goes back 
way beyond the Christian era. Centuries 
ago the Egyptians brought green date palms 


area 


into their homes to celebrate the shortest day 
of the year. The ancient Romans, too, 
brought evergreens home to celebrate the 
feast of Saturn, and the early Christians 
adopted the custom, using the trees to sig- 
nify hope, life, and merriment. 

It was the German settlers in America, 
however, with their trees lovingly trimmed 
with strings of popcorn and bright red 
apples, who gave us the Christmas tree as 
we know it in this country today, with 
brilliantly colored ornaments and _ sparkling 
lights to make it a thing of rare beauty. 

But Christmas trees are not only a lovely 
old tradition—they are the center of a $20,- 
000,000, year-round industry as well. It’s 
a business that starts in January, when deal- 
ers begin to scout the country in search of 
the 15,000,000 evergreen trees they will 
ell the following December. These dealers 
bid for the privilege of cutting trees in Gov- 
ernment-owned forests, from the great tracts 
owned by lumber and paper companies, and 
from the wooded areas of estates and farms. 
In recent years, too, many landowners have 
into the business of Christmas-tree 
farming, cutting out their own trees and 
selling directly to retailers and individuals. 

Many people think that our forests are 
being ruined by wholesale cutting of trees, 
but the United States Forest Service says 
that proper cutting actually is beneficial. 
Some of the great evergreen forests may 
have as many as 100,000 seedlings to the 
2cre—so many that if left to grow they would 
stile one another, and never develop as 
lumber trees. But if the trees are thinned 
to about 700 per acre, a healthy forest will 
grow—and leave plenty of Christmas trees. 

Cutting begins as early as August in some 
regions, and after the trees are cut, their 
trunks are waxed to seal in the moisture. 
Then they are shipped in trucks and box- 
cars to cool, damp, storage centers. By early 
December between two and five million 
trees arrive in the United States each year 
from Canada, while millions more are sent 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
New York; Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota; 
Oregon, Washington, and California. From 
the storage centers they go to the home- 
town dealers, who sell direct to you. 

And once it’s in your home, it doesn’t 
matter whether it’s fir or pine or spruce, 
from the Adirondacks or the Rockies, 
whether you decorate it with popcorn and 
tin cutouts or the most expensive ornaments 
—it’s the center of your holiday fun—your 
Christmas tree. 

And a very Merry Christmas to you! 

THE END 
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Lura Jim was born in Corpus Christi, Texas. Because her 
father, for whom she was given her middle name, was a 
contractor, the family moved around a lot. In fact, she 
11 grade and high schools in three states, 
klahoma, and Arkansas. And even as a child 


attended 
Texas, 








Abandoning scholarships, she transferred to Southwest 
Texas sae Canshans” College to be nearer San Antonio 
where her mother was teaching. As a working student 
she attended Oklahoma Baptist University for a time, 
then returned to Southwestern for a degree. 


HER CRITICAL TESTS 
HELP THE HOMEMAKER 


The Story of Lura Jim Alkire 


N BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut, General Electric 
operates a highly specialized testing laboratory. It's 
the Consumers Institute. There, before new electrical 
appliance models are considered worthy of wearing the 
G-E monogram, they are looked over, prodded, probed, 
studied, and explored exhaustively. 


What happens to electric ranges, refrigerators, blank- 
ets, mixers, and cleaners in all the pre-testing, including 
Consumers Institute study, is more gruelling than an 
average family gives any appliance in a normal lifetime. 
And such young home economists as Lura Jim Alkire 
live with these appliances day in and day out, finding 
new ways to use and care for them effectively. Then they 
may tell these products’ purchasers how to save time, 
money, and labor in their operation. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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It was second nature for her to take up handcrafts, includ- 





ing knitting, tatting, rug-making, and weaving. When she 
finished secondary grades at Baylor College Academy 
at Belton, Texas, as valedictorian, she entered Baylor 
College to study home economics—a course she followed 
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Until July 1947, she worked for a San Antonio home 
service bureau, then joined General Electric. Testing 
and demonstrating home freezers and refrigerators at the 
Consumers Institute and on the road have been specialties. 
OF hours, she collects antiques. 
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